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the same tirtie so connected with the institutions | the day 


s of Weever. He died in 1632, at: 56, 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


and usages of our estiblished éotstitution, that | and was buried at St. Jamreés’s, Clerkenwell, 


Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Britannie. An its investigation cannot fail to be considered as, a| with the following epitaph :— 
aarpin’ Catalogue of Books on Genealo- | most instructive, entertaining, and useful reat, 


oe one whose studies are dirécted to t 


o-| 9 
» Knighthood, and Ceremonies, | ro vary nud antiquities of the k 


- 44 $c. $c. By Thomas Moule. 8vo. 
pp- 668. London 1822. Lackington & Co. |; 


a 
Mace Fe pd = romeg oe rer be 
terest ub , it mus 
in ing subject is exaini a 


How much Heraldry has interested mankind, a Ee ; p a digo aos ve 


this volame is a decisive proof; for it pre- 


sents a catalogue of about two thousand pees and b 


nevertheless, find it impossible to condense 


y that means to unfold the vast extent 
that has been 


tudy,| tis Union of 


cashire gave me breatfr, 
And Cambridge education, 
Middlesex me death, 
And this h my: humation ; 
And Christ tome hath given 
‘A place with him in Heaven.’ es 


; later J. Yorke gave the world 
a Unlon of Honour,” in os araeal fron- 


boeks published upon that subject. We, affording die taal portunity Of selecting those| tispiece to which is. the author’s portrait, 
‘ it has 


from it any notice of moderate length which 
could be acceptable to the majority of our 


works, where 


icuous manner. 


act is profitable po erg an important i 


readers; and must therefore commend it| deratum in 


) every sciente, is now 
generally as a well arranged, laborious, ample | Heraldry, by the publication of a“ 
and excellent work of the class to which it|Hetaldica,” 


belongs. 


Our great Moralist has told us that none | tion of materials, and 4 patient investigation 
: the result, it is ho in 
great number of volumes its i Sa hoped or te 


ever despised ancestry but such as had nothing 
to. be proud of in the lives of their fore- 
fathers ; and the philosophic mind will readily 
acknowledge the truth of the axiom, even 
when disposed to pay the highest tribute to 
those talents or those virtues which raise 
their possessors from obscurity to glory. To 
feel that there are others who may be. ho- 
noured or dishonoured by our conduct, is a 
stimulus to grand and good actions, and an 
additional restraint upon the proneness to do 
wrong, The child of an infamous person has 
comparatively little to lose by crime (for the 
unjust world has already darkened his name, 
and the suspicion of being suspected is fatal 
to noble principles ;) while the honest man’s 
son enters upon life under cheering auspices, 
and the great man’s relative has a thousand 
strong and peculiar incitements to prevent 
him from degenerating into meanness and 
vice. Such reflections are suggested by. a 
book on Heraldry, and though our Bibliotheca 
is for reference rather than for the inculca- 
tion of morality, it may not be amiss to im- 
press the sentiment while we praise the so 
seldom sufficiently praised industry and use- 
= of the index, dictionary, min catalogue 
maker. 
The work before us is appropriately printed, 
and altogether, to employ r' trade la, 
well gotup. A few repetitions might perhaps 
have been avoided, but they are not so nu- 
merous as to detract from the merit of the 
e. Some of the authorities referred to, 

we should have considered as doubtful ; but 
at the same time we believe they are the 
best that exist. A passage from the preface 
= AS mg] the of the anthor’s desigys. 

ry ie) was ve ly connec’ 
with the eSeeces of archi oe, ae “4 


st % 
and its ultimate design beit 


00 ave doc! 


a Work not actom 
nittch tite having been consuttied 


bw be found to convey 
of the Historian and the Antiquary. 


Moule’s hopes will not be disappointed ; and 
copy half a dozen for the sake of inipar tbe 


tons and Welshemen are lineallye dyscended 
from Brute,’ newly and very wittely com- 
pyled in Meter.—Imprinted at London, in 
the Parishe of Christes Church within New- 
gate, by Richard Grafton, Printer, too our 
Souerayne Lorde King Edward VI. - -- _ 
“This chronicle is written in verse, in 
seven-line stanzas, and is dedicated to a 
Edward VI, At the end is a. Someeenee 
scheme of the descent of King Edward 
frem Brute. 
“ A. Wood, in his Athene, vol. i. p. 60, says 
the author was Arthur Kelton, who excell 
as an historian, but his chronicle, being 
written in verse, many material matters of 
the genealogy and the due timing of them, 
are omitted, for rhime sake. It is drawn 
frora Osiris, the first king of Egypt, down to 
nace Edward VI. of England, and contains 
t about thirty-two genera A 
that the author was ignorant in genealogies.” 
J. Weever in 1631 published his curious 
work on Ancient Funeral Monuments. He is 
“ supposed to tiave been born in 1576. Wood 
states. him to, have been a man of very 
mepr m9 and ‘accuses nap 
we aux ; beaile., 
t published 


and So he intended £0, age 


‘Enscri 





of society, ‘it becomes at 





without an excellent workman in rg 
the collec- ai that if Pegasus himself would wear 
of a| shoes, this man alone is 


that he has rendered a very essential service mistakes no hand so-st 
to those for whose use his publication is prin-| the nail on the head) yet ; 
cipally intended. Few incidental facts aré| and industriously performed, 


i i Par 7 ‘ - 
stated which admit of extract, but we shall Tee scdebie volume is dedicated te the 


to our Review that varions character which it | king, Charles,J., and in an 
is our study to impress on the Literary Gazette. | torie the Blacksmith says Pees | her 


A. Kelton, im 1547, wrote a.‘ Chega: forging arto 
with a Genealogic, declaryng that the Brit-| au®now vot matched by any 


of ‘being 


between two anvils, a circumstance thus 


uaintly accounted for. by Fuller in his 


orthies of Lincolnshire; {> 
« James Yorke, a a nt ee 


fit to make them, 


them so thin and light, as that 
be a teeilien to him. But he is 


decided 
and not unworthy the attention ¢ as well of Apollo as Vulcan, term 
the An ; ing his Stiddy into a Stndy, having lately set 


Heraldry, called the Union of 


We will venture to pronounce that Mr. | forth a book wn “m ggg yp and 


eady as always to bit 
of singular use, 
ned, belsig set forth 


Epistle Dediea- 


jece not 
> e dedications of that 
full of fanciful matter. 
in his Defense ¢ ge eo 
declares tha 
ss divert the author’s grief upon the death 


his relation and best friend, and he <_< 


erms to display submi 
. progr eine of Prov mice : Fong 
since it is the good pleasnre of wage charge 
the Fields of our meyer serenity oo 
latent and patent, w when sanctified, we 
(by Heavenly Oeivine wads bailey 
entendments of divine ro eas 


tions, which shows | . 


various aS, 
exclusive of a great m 
ings on 


illustrations 
a in the text; at 
bearing 
sides of the 
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and the King, the fountain of honour, of| coadjutors have succeed ,a round and un- 
armscreated !! 


Our 


oe 9 from 
the work of § 


Settlement in Ireland, 
e resent’ Period.” ” Itis 


gree of the family, from the time of Alfred, 
succeeded by‘a moré particular Table of the 
Rallylinch or Gracefeld Branch 


line of the present Baronet. - = - - 
“ Amongst the Pedigréés are two particu- 


larl peg of notice ; vit. that of O’Mora| Cateb Quotem, is less happy ;—the head, of 


ning with ‘ Goi the Father, 


ar More, be 
Ghost, who was -froni* all 


Son, and Hoi 
eternity, did 
Potiare J create red earth, and of red earth 
framéd A 

‘Adam fashioned Eve, after which Creation, 
Plasmation, and Formation, succeedeth Gene- 


«ra am, surnamed the Protoplast, 
lived - y < and on his wite Eve, dene 
ort ae 


i rece 

regularly through 
the Pattiarchs: t6 Noali, ‘and rie beak to 
Nilus, ‘and ‘through the Kings of Scythia to 
Milesins, who conquered Spain, arid after- 
wards Treland, frem whom it is continued to 
Ci Chogry O’Mora, King of Leix, whose 
daaghterCacht married Dermot Nagal Mac 
Morrough, King of Leinster, who first invited 
Serena lish Res : Ph Kertanc of Ireland, under 
Strongbow of Pembroke, temp. Henry II. 
and fipoa thence to Anthony UF More, Dynasi 
or Sovereign of Leix, whose danghter Ellen 
(sister of Dorothea, first wife of Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Kildare). married circa 1450 
Sir Ofiver Grace, Lord of Grace’s Country, 
and Baron of Couartstown. 

“The other Pedigree is that of Vere, 
which commences with Adam, and is deduced 
throngl Noah to Egilaus, ‘se contulit in 
Achaiam de quo Reghtim illud appellatam 
fuit Regnum,” and throngh Olidas Duke of 
Milat to Verus, so called from his true and 
faithful dealings, whence his posterity took 
the name, &c. down to John de Vere, fifteenth 
Ear} of Oxford.” -.- 

f any family can show a higher pedigree 
than this, we wil! allow them to stat eed 
promulgate the same, for the amazement of 
planet-strack mushrooms, who ‘have prided 
themselves on springing up from the hot-hed 
of the Conquest, instead of being floated in 
and watered by the Deluge. 





The British Theatrical Gallery, a Collection 
of Whole-length Portraits, bith Biographi- 
Notices, By D. Terry, Esq. Nos. 
1, & II. London 1822. H. Berthoud, jun. 
Tue Drama and its concern ‘or 
their adventures and Ren ie ad sign se 
greater share of curiosity than attaches to 
avy other patsnit or profession. The,Ghurch, 
alt important asiit is ; ‘the Law, all engrossing 
as évery one feels it to be; the agricultural 
interests, whether elevated or depressed, 
yield i | ‘Comparison with the stage and its 
. A work like the preseut, therefore, 
calculated to become popular, it} 





readers may think these, things too 

absurd for modern Tatetigents_“tney are /Glo’ster,—“ Take up’ thé ‘sword ‘again, -or 

ealstaken: only two years Bx was printed 

and distribute fifty copies of “ A Survey of! frm a painting by G. Clint; and if the names 
. ox Grace’s Parish, in the Cantred| of the artists were conclusive of its being a 

of Grace's Country, County of Kilkenny, | capital production, it must be held to “be 

being a Genealogical History of the Fashily most excellent. But this is not the case, ani 


- to 
hefficld Grace, Esq. of Lincoln's | Fur is head i 1s 
Toe aed ™ coationeed tid 4 Es fee ey Fortier comment upon this head is unneces 


» thé direct] in Monsieur Tonson, does credit to the pen- 


the’ beginning of time, of 


dam, and of a rib out of the side of not natural, and sadly out of drawing. "The 


varnished notice of their labours will show. 
The first pottrait-is that of Mr; Kean as 


take up me.” [It is engraved by R. Cooper 


it has the greatest fault a portrait can have, 
that of not being at alt dike: the original. 


ary, Mr.*Kaight, as Hodge, in Love in a 
Village (by the fine.) is far better, and more 
characteristic; and Mr. Gattie, as Morblien, 


¢il of Mr. Sharpe, and to his own ingenuity 
in dressing and looking the part. Harley, as 


ofr impression, is deficient in foree, and 
there is a great lack of expression, whether 
ttributable to the actor or the artists. 

adile. Noblet is pretty, but the limbs are 


painter, we observe, is F. Waldeck, and the 
performance does not raise him high in our 
estimation. .The foot to the leg advanced, 
seems more likely to belong to tlie other leg ; 
the limb itself wants form below the knee, 
anda drapery so transparent as is thrown 
over it, would not have so entirely concealed 
the left of the figure. 

These five are the portraits in Part I. The 
letter-press is very scanty, and, considering 
What was to be expected from Mr. Terry, 
very meagre and nnsatisfactory. Thus of 
Kean we are informéd, (can we call it in- 
formation ?) that he was either born in Gray’s 
Inn in,1789, or in Castle-street, Leicester- 
ware, in 1787, Itis‘further surmised, that 
his father was one Aaron Kean, the brother 
to Moses Kean, the celebrated mimic, and 
his mother a danghter‘of Saville Carey, sup- 
posed, by possibility, to be George Saville 
Carey, the son of Henry Carey, both:dra 
matic writers. If Mr. Terry had been in- 
vestigating’ the genealogy of .the Hebrew 
legislators whence Aaron and Moéses Kean de- 
rived their names, he could hardly lave been 
less Inminous and more obscare. 

Having, however, somehow or other got 
over the birth and parentage of the great 
tragic hero, he indulges us with an anecdote 
connected with his earliest efforts on ‘the 
&tage, which, if faith. were put in bad pro- 
gnostics, augured only that he wouid trip and | 
go to pot as a performer. 
“Tt appears (says his biographer) that at 
the time Mr. J. P. Kemble first produced the 
Hasedy of Macbeth at the late Drury-lane 
eatre, and attempted to give additional 
effect to the cauldron secne by introducing 
‘the black spirits ‘and white, red spirits and 
grey’ to mingle im the incantations of the 
witches, the disapprobation the andience be- 
stowed upon this innovation was heightened 
to excess by an accidental stumble of little 
Kean in the dance that pfostrated the whole 
circle of his tiny fellow goblins.” 
The further particulars to be gleaned from 
this sketch are, that'its subject was indebted 
to Miss Tidsweil, the actress, for maternal 
attentions during a period of his childhood, 
ined snatches of education, and en- 
dured all the vicissitades of a strolling life. 
That in 1806 he acted during a whole season 
at the Haymarket aunoted ; aud was driven 


made his trinmphant deb ; 
phant debit at Drury Lane in 
January 1814. 

Mr. Terry text proceeds torinstitute a 
coniparison between the old and new schools 
of acting, having previously and parentheti- 
cally observed, that his presuming to decide 
would be indelicate! If he is not guilty of 
this indelicaey, he sails as. near the wind as 
possible, and affords his readers the strongest 
feasons he can muster for concluding in fa- 
vour of the new school. He sets.out.by a 
complaint, ‘‘ that it is the let of actors, more 
especially perhaps than of any other class of 
persons, to be subjected to” the torture of 
that taste which Gray bas distinguished as 
the only taste of ordinary minds, the‘ gotit de 
comparaison,’ such mils, incapable of per- 
ceiving and understanding the specific excel- 
lence either of an actor, an author, ora 
composition, can easily select a standard of 
decision from known and acknowledged ex- 
cellence, by which the merits or demerits of 
every new aspirer to fame, must be compared 
and tried and judged, as caprice, passion, or 
prejudice may dictate. This standard of 
comparison too, as it is the instrament of 
weakness, becomes consequently often the 
instrument of cruelty and injustice ; for if 
the miserable claimants to popular applause 
who are,measured by it, chance to approach 
its dimensions, they are condemned as haying 
only the talent of imitation, and if they vary 
from its proportions, they are condeimned as 
having no talent atall; and are thus reduced 
to a dilemnia about as equitable as that of the 
poor wretches formerly accused of witchcraft, 
who Were cast into the water, whete, if 
drowned, they were pronounced jnnocent, 
but were hanged as guilty if they unluckily 
swam.” 

Mr. Terry, no doubt, feels peculiarly the 
force of these observations ; but we are of 
opinion that theinfinitely greater evil against 
which the performer has to contend, is that 
of being criticised by incompetent judges. 
Comparison is a standard to which every 
artist and anthor inust submit, as well as the 
actor; and it only comes home more fre- 
quently to the latter in consequence of his 
representing the same identical characters 
which another has represented, thus offering 
closer grounds for comparing their styles 
than are afforded by painters, sculptors, or 
writers, who exercise their talents upon dif- 
ferent subjects. But if two painters were to 
paint Macbeth, for instance, comparisons 
would be’drawn between them as natarally 
and as pafticularly'as between two tragedians 
who enacted the part. On this score, there- 
fore, the Jatter have nothing to complain of. 
But with respect to the pulilic opinions, de- 
livered ex cathedra upon their delineations, we 
have always thought they were grievously 
injured. Many of them (men of the finest 
talents, of the most cultivated minds, of 
learning, of genins, and of deep study ,) 
having considered a character in all its bear- 
ings and relations, having weighed every 
syllable of its dialogue, having practised 
every way to give fidelity and force to their 
laboriously-acquired conceptions,. are sub- 


jected to the flippant and undigested eriti- 


cisms of persons who never gaye the subject 
a thonght beyond wirat the passing glance 
obtained in a Box seat suggested, and never 
considered either the difficulties, the niceties, 
the doubts, or the various constructions with 
which its perfect literary understanding and 
dramatic identification were environed. This 
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the stage may indeed jastly complain ; but} of some celebrity at Bath. His first appear- 


on the contrary, we have ever found the most 
accomplished performers submitting them- 
selves patiently . to ae anonymous hint 
from shich they could draw the slightest 
improvement ; and, to the credit of the pe- 
riodical press, it should be added, that, though 
often hasty and erroneous, it also often dis- 
ie s criticisms marked by great talent and 
ness. 

But, revenons a nos Mautons, let us return to 
Mr. Térry and Mr. Kean. The former thus 
winds up his parallel of the Schools : 

“Mr. Kean is said to possess an intellect 
acute and dextcrous,'with a prompt and ar- 
dent ifnagination. ‘Minds of this class are 
eften accompanied with an indolence which 
disposes them Father to await the nécessity 
of immediate and occasional exertions, than 
voluntarily to employ themselves in the men- 
tal labéur that requires the perseverance of 
eonnected prosecttion ; and thus thé ener- 
gies of Mr. Kean’s intellect will perhaps be 
found to develop themselves more frequently 
by sudden flashes and sparkling points ‘in 
parts ‘of a‘performance, than by a consistent 
and steadily sustained delineation of ‘the 
whole. His feélings, too, appear of that 
deep and sensitive tiatute which may stil! 
further condtice to give this character to his 
performances, for such feelings readily in- 
dulge in the calms of inaction, and are chiefly 
alive to the mortal agitations of those ele- 
mentary passions only which confound and 
swallow up the minor distinctions of indi- 
vidual character, and reduce all human beings 
to one great and general similitude. If other 
performances, therefore, may have exhibited 
trom beginning to end the preservation of a 
more consonant and unbroken propriety, a 
more perfect and ‘continued distinctness of 
identity, none perhaps ever equalled those of 
Mr. Kean, in the beauty and the grandeur of 
isolated passages. In momentary and in- 
controllable influences of strong feeling, in 
the sudden and sweeping explosions, * the 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind,’ uf our 
master passions, the collective voice of pub- 
lic opinion seems to acknowledge his’ un- 
rivalled saperiority, so that if other tragedians 
may surpass him in what may be termed the 
pags of his art, it may be allowed 

at nO One was ever a more tremendons 
actor in the epigrammatic power of his effects.” 

Ifthis be meant for praise, it is very bad 
praise. We do not comprehend what can be 
ealied “ tremendous” in epigram ; and we 
are sure that no worse conipliment could be 
paid to a tragic writer or tragic actor ‘than 
to tell either that he was epigrammatic. Epi- 
gram in tragedy is more ridieulous, if possible, 
than jingle in epic, or humour in elegy, or 
classic in pastoral. Ia short, Mr. Terry has 
nearly destroyed his whole panegyric by this 
unfortunate epigrammatic termination. 

Of Mr. Knight the origin is still more 
darkling, as it does not appear from his 
biography that he had either father or mother 
at all. On the contrary, he seems to have 
started into being as ‘* Hob in the Well,” 
somewhere in the North of England. He 
then attempted ‘to play ‘at Newcastle, but 
Was so terrified that he could not utter a 
word, and bolted off the stage. Having by 
degrees acquired more assurance, lic strolled 
his Way mp to Town, and in his course married 
his firgt wife, the daughter of a wine-mer- 
chant at Stafford In 1803 he married again, 
Miss Smith, then the heroine of the York 


ance in London was in October 1809. 

Mr. Gattie commenced his career as Der- 
mot, at Plymouth » Dock, in 1800; and in 
1813 was transferred to the Lyceum Theatre 
in the Strand. 

Mr. Harley, theson of a respectable draper, 
was born in. London in 1796 ; and at the pru- 
dent age of seventeen took to the stage. He 
also was brought out in London by Mr. Ar- 
nold at the Lyceum, A.D. 1815. ‘Mr. Terry 
congratulates him on succeeding to the situa- 
tion so admirably filled by Mr. Jobn Bannister. 
Of Madlle. Noblet’s history little is stated. 
The life of an opera-dancer, though full of 
turns, is not perhaps very full of biographical 
incident. She was twenty-two years of age 
when she sphcered last’ year at the King’s 
Theatre as Terpsichore. — 

Not to crowd onr’réaders too much into 
the Green-room, we shali reserve Part IT. 
of this’ publication for another performance ; 
oaly subjoining, that it is not too late, with 
judicions exertions, to render it worthy of 
high public favour and encouragement. 





An Address to the Farmers of Great Britain, 
with an Essay on the Prairies of the Western 
Country ; to which is annexed, the Consti- 
tution of the State of Illinois. By Morris 
Birkbeck. London 1822. Ridgway. 
Tue difficulties which all classes of the com- 
munity, but moré especially the Agricultural, 
have recently had to contend against, have 
been the means of generating in our country- 
men a speculative and unsettled turn of mind. 
How many inquiring eyes have in these latter 
days been’ directed across the Atlantic or 
Pacific, in search of more auspicious climes! 
How many desponding hearts have. become 
reassured and transported with joy, as they 
dwelt upon the fancied scenes of Teppiness 
that awaited them and their families in the 
wilds of America, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
Van Diemen’s land! 
Among the foremost of those who resolved 
to quit the land of their forefathers, and to 
go and terminate their lives in foreign toun- 


this Address. “Our readers will recollect 
that about five or six years ago, Mr. Birkbeck 
emigrated from England to America with his 
whole family. He fixed his tent in Illinois 


occasionally, sent forth his voice, like one 


whonr he had left’beliind, and on whom the 
misfortynes of the times were operating, to 
hasteh to the western Prairies of Illinois, 
where every man might once more sit down 
in comfortable independence under the sha- 
dow of his own vine and under his own fig- 
tree.. We need not inform our readers that 
Mr. Birkbeck’s schemes have been variously 
accounted for, till they have been potty ge- 
nerally resolved into political disco 


grand scale. 


hundred an 


his invitation, and who of course would fal 


tent, and | the state of [linois represefited in 
an ambition to becomé a land-jobber on a} ral Assembly.” 


three thousand and fortyacres.” On these lands | grand bases of: 
hé proposed settling, on his own terms, all| afl men are born equally free and'indepen- 
Englishmen who should be enticed thither by | dent ; that all power is inherent in the péople, 


‘than mere cerfs of the soil and he their lord 


aramount. It is thas we venture to trace 
r. Birkbuck’s motives ‘for seeking to esta- 
blish what would have been nothing Yess than 
a petty Anglo-American principality, far re- 
moved from the control of the constituted 
authorities, and where he might by lon. 
bility have succeeded in organizing and con- 
centrating such a power as would at some: 
future day erect itself into an independent 
state. Whether the American government: 
apprehended any such resnit, it is not for us 
to determine: ‘the surmise is at least a fair 
one, and the event proves that it was ‘not 
consideréd politic to accord ‘to an ‘alien so 
great a portion of territory, for the govern- 
ment peremptorily refused to make the grant. 
Notwithstanding this great disappointment, 
Mr. Birkbeck proceeded to form his English 
settlement on such portion of land’as he could 
reasonably obtain. The settlement, it appears, 
has gone on progressively, and has been’ 
strengthened from time to time by agricul- 
tnral adventurers who have emigrated thither. 
On these. interesting topics we conversed a 
few days since With a’ respectable young 
gentlemau recently returned to this country 
from the English’ settlement in Titinois, in 
the prairies whereof hethad passed two years} 
and he stated‘to us, that in Mr. Birkbeck’s 
residence there ‘exists é¢very comfort and 
eleganty to be met with’ i -a'réspectable 
establishment: that’ hé lias collected a hand- 
some library, and has. his re musical parties. “If 
this be true (and there'is no doubt concern- 
ing it) we look’ indeed ‘with ‘wonder at ‘tlie 
rapid ‘strides with which ‘civilized life ad- 
vances, and almost regatd it as°a dream of: 
romance that the polite arts should be now 
flourishing in any form, where bit a few 
years ago no sound was heard save the dismal 
yell of savages or the war-whoop of sable 
warriors. fi 

From this retreat Mr. Birkbeck issues his 
invitation ip an Address to the farmers’ of 
Great Britain; and cannihgly enough: gives 
the emigrant a’ prudent caution against the 
crafty designs of the'innutmerable land speculators, 
who abound in the United States, and are *- 


tries, stands Morris Birkbeck, the authot of | ever ‘on the look-out for foreigners, to preju- 


dice their minds against the place of their 
destination, in order to divert them front it, 
and indueé_them. to’ purchase a tract-in' some 
more favoured spot, in which the adviser has: 


in North America, aod from thence he has} at interest: he then paints ‘his own ‘séttle- 


ment as the only paradise, where evety thing’ 


crying from the wilderness, supplicating those | abounds, and land costs only from one dollar 


and a quarter’to three dollars per acre. 

A’ statistical document is addéd to the 

Address, containing the Constitution of the 

state of Illinois. ' We have compared it with 

the constitutions established im the other re-' 
publican ‘states, and find’ the grand funda- 

mental principles to be the same in all: The 

style of the laws of the statt, it is ordained, 

shall be, “ Be it enacted by the people of 
é Gene- 
All process'wtits and other 
proceedings sball run “In the name of ‘the 


Mr. Birkbeck’s fitst object was to obtain | people of the state of Illinois.” All’ prose- 
from the government ‘‘ one or more town-|cutions shall be carried on * In’ thé namie 
ships in the Illinois territory, comprising | aud -by the authority of tle people of “te 
thirty-six square miles, or sections of six|state of. Illinois,” and conclude’ “ against 
forty acres each ; in all twenty-|the’ peace and dignity of the same.” The 


€ constitution ‘are, That 


l|and ail free. governments foundéd’ on their 


imperceptibly under his dominion, until by | authority; that all men have a hataral and 








theatre, and daughter of an actress formerly 





degrees they would have become no more |indeleisihle right to worship Almighty God 
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according to the dictates of their own con-|his own spirits, make his own malt, and cul- |“ Yet bear up, my soul, ‘tis a theme of delight, “oe 
sciences ; that the right of trial by jury shall} tivate his own hops, without being subjected | __ That thousands hereafter shall sing, x 
ever remain inviolate, and that the people/|to legal process. These may be dreams or | ‘ow Scotland, and England, and Ireland unite, 4 
have a right to assemble together in a peace-| truisms ; but, even if trae, we should prefer| In their Glory, their Might, and their King. t 
able manner to consult for their common | Old England still. England will ever afford |“ Aloud strike the harp, for my bosom is cold, But 
good, and to apply to the general assembly | her children sustenance. They must indeed| And the sound has a charm on my fears— The 
for redress of grievances. toil hardly for the blessings they enjoy; but | A City new-clothed, as a Bride I behold, A 
- Thus has Mr. Birkbeck endeavoured to/they will have the satisfaction of knowing| And her King as her Bridegroom appears, You 
Tear party mach sr are, inte | tnt nd nears tat ntogang Leow Temreimnsey imendobretienscn | Yh 
or ou >» m w : ? “|. Wh akes of the joy he im 3 
of our cranbryiien at heart, and would wish|ledge, civilization, and refinement, have | wh, aon teat hatha Pa rien ug reign But 
to see every expedient put in practice to| erected their empire; that it is the land of And establish his throne in their hearts.” 1 
ameliorate their condition, yet cannot we re-| their forefathers, the land of beauty. and s li st the tenet A : Wh 
frain from looking with much doubt and sus-| valour—the only nation where human nature sean da Pay alle 1 rs on we , ir rag 8 ! 
icion at the remedy offered by Mr. Birk-| has arrived to its highest perfection! s ich Path e.£0 ni =n bles * e Scot- As 
oa In the first place, if ever the day ush Parthenon will inspire nobler themes as ‘Aw 
should arrive when the Americans shall at- : ‘ ar well as nobler sentiments in her emulous sons. 
tempt to gain possession of the Canadas, and Occasional Verses on the King’s Visitto |A place in that Parthenon will, we hope, Th 
to consolidate them with their other States, _ _ Scotland: August 1822. never be thought a mean none 3 but like ‘B 
the firebrands of war will be lighted up| THIS slight brochure of eight pages has, we | the hero’s sentiment, ‘ Glory or Westminster, wie 
along the whole frontier line, reaching from | ate informed, been sold by the Porter at the | the ambition of a niche there, excite to many The 
Champlain to the lake Michigan ; and English- College-gate, Edinburgh, ut never (properly illustrious deeds m pamite and many immortal 0 
men, settled on the borders, may be com- speaking) published. hoy sates. my toils in science and in literature. 
ell raw their fratricidal swords against | therefore possess novelty to our r 
9 In the poe place, ‘aa is}every other quarter except the northern Verses on the Povo eg ercy m4 aa: le 
no certain assurance that Indian warfare may at ; and be oy rate oe mont would my yCradock & Joy 8vo. pp. 23. d- bat 
, nha ages, | remove from us the odium of dull repetition. » ( . ; agr 
Sule aetaiiie wenpalie’ eee erenhed The first song is in smooth Latin verse, by| WERE it not for the name attached to this sket 
their hereditary possessions, and to’ retro-| Mr. Hingston, an English Medical student ; | well-meant, but we fear hopeless, effusion, to li 
grade further and further into the back coun- | we give its opening, of which we dislike both | we should not think the subject worthy of a atte 
tries, may be only waiting until a sufficient | pertentant, an the conclusion in hocce :— remark ; but as Mr. Barton has taken the rest 
accumulation of their numbers shall give) Quem Numen implens omnia protegit ; trouble to reply to sucha ome as aes 8 pe 
them strength to attack the border Settlers.} © Cujusque Phoebi semper adest decus Elegy on hp it is — aps se luty, a 
We believe that no strong military posts are Sceptro verendo ; cuique ad Indi having noticed whence and w a e aren ip 
yet established, but that the Colonists would Flumina Gangis, ab usque terra also to orate en and — e —_ . = 
obliged with their own hands to repel| Paretur extrema Hesperia patri : pas we ns not I “meee 7 a y om a 
any incursion. Thus there is no positive se-| Nobis, camoenas pace colentibus, pa (whose mora - - a . a a 
curity against this, the most alarming, kind Quam magna pertentant beata with us) to occupy more than a very se 
subject? “The cotter be hase Fae ana | on. __ Paces Sandia, tempare horce ! Se iinet aaelen eee en arte an 
subject. ‘The wolf may be kept from his fold The next lines are descriptive, and by a lady: | 544 perfectibility of — ee with a set rye 
or his farm-yard—the bear, the panther, and : seve Hyp and perfectibility 
the buffaloe, will instinctively avoid his dwel- | ‘*¢y 40 credit to her feelings ; but we are o¢ writers like the reprobate and abandoned cor 
ling—the rattle-snake, the terror of Indian |2°lined to waive their poetical illustration | Junto of Pisa, who degrade man iuto a mere gio 
8 ? : in compliment to the production of a veteran : hi ad tek ae frou him oni 
forests, will, through, the kind arrangement d s Soci aul Fhe ‘following stankas transitory machine, and take away " 
of Providence, rd him timely notice of |*” fr, “ee be age Mr. Coabhe S ho was, {2H that exalts him above the lowest brute in 
its approach,—but the Savage, treacherous, ate believe = ies a Sir Walter Scott's on |creation, by denying the immortality of the ; 
and wanton in his cruelties, steals upon the hi oan . soul, is so glaring, that beyond the expression a 
sleeping village, and scatters death and de- ee Seen SOUND. ; of disgust at their drivelling wickedness, the wi 
solation among its unprotected inhabitants. | Of ld, when a Monarch of England appear’d use of reasoning is uncalled for. It is pes- sh 
If he is pursued, he betakes himself to his|, 1” Scotland, he came asa foe; sible, however, that the mild and Christian ¥ 
vast forests; lurks among the breakers of| / here was war in the land, and around it were heard | precepts of the author of these verses may 
the cataract, or takes refuge amongst swamps| Lamentation, and mourning, and woe. lead some of the young and giddy - es - 
and morasses, inaccessible to any but him-| tn the bordering land, which the Muses love best, aga ag hy ieee ty ° 
as jecti i — Cov shan Cine Coens of alt y +; }on the score of this possibility we venture to co 
Many more objections might be urged | With a view of the future his mind they impress’d, commend the publication.” The following me 
roger 9 t on am id in oumien ¢ — “al ¥] “And gave Rien the power se wetild. ey ae natiiotia description of feelings at 
at has been said is s > i 
head who have already pat 8 , Poser of “ Come strike me the harp, and my spirit sustain, | inspired by death: . 
promises, we feel interested in their future |__That these visions of glory annoy, There is a spell by Nature thrown ; 
destinies ; and hope that none of the evils we | While I to the Chieftains of Scotland explain Around the voiceless dead, 


have anticipated may ever come nigh their 
dwellings. But such of our fellow-citizens 
as still tarryin their native land, doubtful and 
wavering of their purposes, we would exhort 
to pause, ere they accept the invitation given 
by Mr. Birkbeck. It is a long and fearful 
Jeap; and supposing them safely arrived in 
that el Dorado, will their sight be rewarded 
with richer meadows and corn-fields? Will 
the orchard drop into the baskets of autumn 
more ruddy or delicious fruit? Will the com- 


forts and elegancies of a polished life, to “ The Islands at rest, in their Sovereign rejoice, 


which they have been accustomed, be im- 


What their Sons shall hereafter enjoy. 


« I see, but from far—I behold, but not near, 
When war on the Border shall cease ; 
New cities will rise, and the triumphs appear 
Of Riches, and Science, and Peace. 


“Q! give me to breathe,while this scene I describe, 
A Monarch in Scotland I see, [each tribe, 
When she pours from her Highlands and Lowlands 
Who are loyal, and happy, and free. 


Lo! the power and the wealth they display ! 


Which seems to soften censure’s tone, 

And guard the dreamless bed 
Of those, who, whatso’er they were, 
Wait Heaven’s conclusive audit there, 

In silence—dark, and dread ! 
And with instinctive awe our hearts 
Feel all which such a spot imparts. won 
In the next stanza, the rhyme of “‘ athwart 
to “ thought” spoils the sentiment. We shall 
only quote one fragment more to illustrate 
the author’s style: 

With those who think they view in thee 


The champion of their creed, 
roved by the change?—That this will not And there comes from the lands and the waters a If their's, in truth, a creed can be, 
Be the case, all will admit: but they dwell bests Who from belief are freed,— 


with rapture on the happiness of that country 


where neither tithes, nor poor’s rate, nor |‘ All hail to our King! isthe shout of the crowd; 


window tax, nor horse duty, nor dog tax, 


nor game laws, nor excise laws, are heard of | They. are loyally free, are respectfully proud, 


From the Shannon, the Thames, and the Tay. 


I see them, a shadowy throng ; 





or understood; where a farmer may distil 


Who view with scorn all modes of faith, 

Though seal’d by many a martyr’s death, 
With such I fain would plead; 

And, in that love which knows no bound, 





And joy to their King is their song. 


Once more one brief alarm would sound. 
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If Christians err, yourselves admit 
- Such error harms them not ;— 

If you are wrong, and Holy Writ 

No juggling, priestly plot, 
But Truth’s own Oracle reveal’d ;— 
Then is your condemnation seal’d, 

And hopeless is your lot ! 
You poust the Gospel :—keep in view, 
What CAN BE DOUBTED—MAY BE TRUE! 


But O! to vou,—who halt between’ 
The Christian’s—sceptic’s part : 
Who now to Revelation lean, 
And now to sophists’ art ; 
As one who many doubts has known,— 
Aware what conflicts like your own 
Awaken in the heart ;— 
This simple watch-word let me give, 
* Betaeve!—OBEy !—AND YE SHALL LIVE!” 


The Court of Holyrood; Fragments of an 
Old Story. Second Edition. Edinburgh 
1822. 12mo. pp. 194. Macredie & Co. 
London, Underwood. 


We had not seen the first edition of this 
agreeable little volume, which was, it seems, 
sketched some years ago, though brought 
to light by recent circumstances... It is an 
attempt to revive some of the deeply inte- 
resting scenes in the life of the lovely and 
unfortunate Queen Mary ; and we like the 
authors the better for being devout wor- 
shippers of that unhappy Princess. What 
man indeed can contemplate the picture of 
Mary without granting indulgence for her 
errors and pardon for her crimes,—if crimes 
can be urged against her. A helpless and 
charming woman, thrown among the roughest 
and most ruthless nobility of a rude age ; into 
acourt of barbarous selfishness, ambition, and 
corruption; into the midst of a fiery reli- 
gious revolution ; the object of female envy 
and sovereign hatred to a malignant and 
werful rival; without a counsellor in whose 
onesty she could repose confidence, without 
a knight on whose valour she could lean, 
without a kinsman in whose natural affection 
she could trust, without a subject whose 
loyalty was proof, and without a friend to 
advise and aid her—poor Mary was an alien 
and a stranger in her native land, the broken- 
hearted victim of pitiless wretches, who, 
whether as lovers, husbands, reformers, or 
courtiers, déceived, betrayed, persecuted, and 
sold her. How mistaken the song (for Poets 
are not always prophets) which our authors put 
into the mouth of the minstrel who welcomes 
her to Holyrood Palace, on her arrival from 
France! 
“ Long has my harp neglected hung, 
And long its chords been all unstrung, 
Nor Scotland’s Royal Palace rung 
With joyous minstrelsy : 
For, oh !—since Solway’s fatal day— 
The light of song hath fled away : 
Tis only now a glimmering ray 
Of glorious poesy. 
Did generous thoughts the Bard inspire ? 
A Monarch fann’d the sacred ate 
But buried with Thy Princely sire 
Were song and chivalry, 
poo dark have followed darker years— 
treason’s clouds, and faction’s fears,—' 
And Scotland’s blood, and Scotland's tears— 
And sordid rivalry. 





But now !—and do mine eyes behold, 


When o'er our land this flood ‘has roll’d, 


-. The sunlight of the days of old 


In James’ royal line ? 





assem 
Yes! now the daughter of his love, 
Comes from that deluge like the dove, 
Bright as the bow of heaven above 
Amidst the storm to shine! 


Then wake anew the olden strain !— 

Come gladness to our hearts again ; 

And welcome-cups be filled amain, 

And pleasure light the scene :— 

The youthful and the aged pour, 

O’er hill, and dale, and rugged shore, 

Their blessings :. Welcome evermore, 

To Mary, Scotland’s Queen! 

The sequel appears to be described from 
ancient record— 

“The song of the bard, though rude, 
touched the sympathies of his countrymen 
around him; and, when he closed his beni- 
son, the shout of applause which burst from 
his auditors spoke the prevailing sentiment 
of the hour, and filled the old man’s eyes 
with tears of gladness and minstrel pride. 
Filling their cups to the brim, they started 
from their seats ; some stood on their chairs, 
others mounted even on the table; and a 
hearty, wild, and irregular burst of huzzas 
from warlike men startled and almost terri- 
fied even the bold spirit of Mary. She 
bowed to the company ; and requesting them 
to fill their cups, expressed, with eloquence 
and grace, the pleasure she felt amidst such 
kindly greetings. Before retiring for the 
night with her ladies from the festivities of 
her brother’s board, she desired her friends 
would devote their bumpers to her toast, 
* The Land of Cakes; may it never want the 
patriot’s virtue, nor the poet’s sang.’ Her 
desire was most religiously complied with by 
her willing subjects ;.and she retired with 
her ladies, amidst all the honours of convi- 
viality, to that suite of apartments which 
were destined fer her reception, and which 
still remain nearly as she left them,—an in- 
teresting model of the accommodations 
which were deemed suitable for royalty in 
the days of Queen Mary. 

** Bonfires blazed on every height, and 
illuminated the streets; dancing, and music, 
and revelry, spread through all the chambers 
and courts of the palace, and along the 
streets of the city. The bells rang merrily ; 
and the flash and thunder of ordinance from 
the Castle, as shadows of night on its bastions, 
proclaimed to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding districts, that their monarch had 
revisited the halls of their kings. After the 
fervour of the gala had passed away, and the 
weary dancers had sought their beds of rest, 
some ‘honest’ gentlemen serenaded the 
Queen, and soothed her slumbers with their 
music, in the conrt under her windows. This 
custom was continued afterwards by her spe- 
cial desire; and we sometimes even now 
hear, during the dark hours of midnight, in 
the streets of Edinburgh, all that now re- 
mains of the musical wakes of Queen Mary.” 

Pursuing the history from this period to 
the fatal compromise at Carbery, there are 
several sketches of very considerable inte- 
rest; and as they are detached, we may 
observe the same poane in exhibiting our 
examples of them. A Reyal progress, soon 
after her arrival in Scotland, affords a sin- 
gular contrast to a late Royal visit— 

“¢ In order to furnish the requisite cavalry 
for herself and the ladies of her Court, who 
were pretty numerous, the Queen was obliged 
to purchase horses fit for the road- After 
dining at Holyrood, the Queen and her 
Conrt set-off on horseback to Linlithgow. 





They paused a short while at Lord Seaton’s 
house, Niddry-castle. The royal party then 
moved on, through a country, at that time, 
very poorly cultivated and ill supplied with 
roads ; and a pleasant ride of a few hours 
brought them in sight, at St. Magdalene’s 
hill, of Linlithgow palace and the tower on 
the church with its royal crown. Mary looked 
with interest towards the roof under which 
she was born, and under which her fathers 
had dwelt. And, indeed, independently of 
all such associations, the scene before her 
was lovely. That palace, even in ruins, and 
in spite of the wretched sheds for fire-engines 
and hearses,with other modern improyemeénts 
in its vicinity, is, even now, a splendid rem- 
nant of the royal houses! of Scotland,—and 
surrounded with trees of majestic height and 
deep shadows of foliage,—coeval it should 
seem with the ancient foundations of the 
Scottish monarchy ; its falling towers over 
the bright green peel, reflected in the un- 
ruffled waters of the surrounding lake, give 
back to our fancy some of the images which 
presented themselves to the eye,of Mary 
when she beheld the regal dome in which 
that eye was first opened. ‘ 

‘ Her arrival was greeted by the magis- 
trates and crafts, who had well nigh been 

ut into convulsions by the Queen’s ‘ har- 
Cinser,’ some days before her advent. A 
royal visit, especially an unexpected one, 
was rather a severe trial on the resources 
and taste of royal burghs in Scotland in 
times less remote than two hundred and sixty 
years ago; and the sumptuary laws and ex- 
actions which it gave birth to, would excite 
the wrath of a, modern political economist. 
The ‘ harbinger,’ however, laid open hand 
on all corn, straw, and hay for horses ; and 
the stables of every man were at once set 
apart for the royal stud, while a taste for 
French and foreign dresses, and a desite to 
minister to that taste, induced the worthy 
magistrates of Linlithgow to proscribe the 
native garb of the country, and to prohibit 
any one from appearing within their bounds 
with plaid or bonnet, under the pain of being 
reputed to be guilty of insolence and disre- 
spect to Majesty ! 

“‘ Mary surveyed with melancholy interest, 
and a chillness of heart, which sometimes 
passes for sad forebodings of evil, the aisle in 
which her grandfather saw the vision which 
predicted the sorrows of Flodden—and the 
chambers in which her father left his Queen 
before the miseries of Solway. The humble 
festivities of the little burgh town could not 
dispel this feeling, or prevent her from re- 
flecting on scenes and transactions of a pain- 
ful description. Vague and indistinct day- 
dreams of unknown evil are amongst the 
most distressing miseries of human life; and 
they are very apt to be produced by combi- 
nations of thought on topics the most remote 
from ourselves and from one another. Mary 
staid only one day at Linlithgow, and then 
proceeded to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, St. An- 
drews, and Falkland, where her father, 
James V. had breathed his last. 

“The sapient Knox pretended to see, in 
the ordinary phenomena of nature, miracn- 
lous intimations of the divine will and dis- 
pleasure with respect tothe affairs of Scot- 
land. The fogs. which darkened the. sky 
before the Queen’s arrival were tokens of 
sorrow to the kingdom. And because the 
Queen’s bed-curtains took. fire at Stirling, 
and she observed the religious rites of her 
faith in the course of her progress, he says 
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gre pelle ited those towns with idolatry, 
fire followed her path,” - >- - But 
_ “The first, show of lawless intolerance on 
the part of the eg against the Qneen, 
was at Stirling. While there, ou a Sunday, 
her chaplains were .proceeding to celebrate 
mass, the highest solemnity of their faith 
before the Queen; but the ‘ gnde’ Lord 
James, her loving brother and sworn servant, 
and the Earl of Argyle, Justice-general of 
Scotland, sacrilegiously disturbed the quire 
while. engaged in the worship of God, and 
pig agp with open violence the ministers 
at the altar, who ‘ left their places with 
broken heads and bloody ears.’. This intru- 
sion was. ‘ mere alone. for some that were 
there to behold it,—others there were that 
shed a tear or two;’ but these awakened no 
tenderness in the ruthless heart and wnprin- 
cipled mind of a brother, and no pang of 
remorse in the Judge, whose duty it was to 
have restrained punished, not. perpe- 
trated an outrage. Lord James was the man 
who. proposed and pledged himself to allow 
the Queen the free exercise of her religion: 
Ae was the first man to hreak his plighted 
faith to his sistey, and to commit sacrilege 
-and.treason. He was therefore an exquisite 
model for a reformer aud a: saint;—and his 
example was soon followed by his inferiors.”’ 

Without vouching for the justness of this 
-enonpene classification, we shall_pass tu a 
.less debateable picture of ancient manzers— 

“ We can only (say the authors) touch very 
lightly on the various divertisements of the 
- Court of Holyrood. The Queen. sometimes 
amused herself shooting at the butts, or with 
a masquerade, or music; and these amuse- 
ments were shaded by deep intsigues, alter- 
cations, and ontrages. The Sundays em- 

- ployment (at which reformed and unreformed 
among our very excellent forefathers attend- 
ed) was sometimes running at the ring. On 
one occasion, her brothers and haif a dozen 
on each side, held a tournay of this descrip- 
tion—one half of them being, dressed in fe- 
male attire. Her brother, Lord Robert, was 
of the victorious party; and ‘ consuming’ 
- with love of Lady, Janet Kennedy, he was 
buckled in the holy bands of matrimony to 
, the said lady.. The gnde’ James Murray mar- 
ried a daughter of Marishall’s; and, at the 
wedding, there was abundance of masking 
and dancing, which displeased some of his 
canting friends. John married a sister of 
James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. 

** Arran, whom we sometime ago found so 
vehement in his hostility to Popery, was dis- 
covered to ‘ have had company of a good 
handsome wench in the city,’—on what foot- 

-ing may be easily conjectured ; but, although 

- his slip was tenderly treated, a great clamour 
was; set up by his sanctified friends against 

- Bothwell and some other young fellows, who 
did not.smother this ‘ holy keeping.’ ” 

The Death of Darnley is vividly described, 

and we fear we must own not quite palliated 
- by the ar; nt.against him for his share in 
. the murder of Rizzio. We quote the ac- 

count— 

' Barly in the year 1567, Darnley, whohad 

been afilicted with small-pox at Glasgow, 
- was brought to Edinbargh, and lodged in a 
- house. near the city wall, belonging to Ro- 

bert Balfour the provost. It was situated 
‘near the south-east corner of the present 
: College of Edinburgh, at the sonth gate. 
. The place: was then called the Kirk of Field, 
- ahd there were oily a few paltry huts within 
. @ considerable distance Balfour's house, 


which hada set of gardens in -its vicinity, 
Tn this solitary lodging, Darnley was placed 
—with what views, and from what motives, 
the readers of history must determine for 
themselves. ‘ . 

“ About Candlemas, immediately after the 
King was lodged at the Kirk of Field, the 
Ear! of Botliwell invited John Hepburn, of 
Bolton, to sup witli him at his apartments in 
the'Abbey. The servants having left them 
in Bothwell’s chaniber, they got into conveér- 
sation on the affairs of the court. 

“*¢There is an purpose (said Bothwell) 
deviséd amongst some of the noblemen, and 
me amongst the rest, that the King shall be 
slain, and that every oneof us shali send twa 
servants for the doing thereof, either in the 
fields .or otherwise, .as he.may be apprehen- 
dit ;—yon, are a. man of activeness, will ye 
be. one of the aoecagt ee for me?’ 

“*God forbid—bot if it were upon the 
open field, to fecht with your Lordship unto 
the death, I should not fear my skin catting.’ 

***Tashe, Ormiston,—ne need na tak fier 
of this, for the haill lords has concludit the 
samen langsyne in Craigmiller, all that was 
there with the Queen; and nane dare find 
fault with it quhan it shall be done.’ 

“<¢ That,is an evil purpose, (said Hep- 
burn ;) and yet, because I am a consi and 
servant of your Lordship, [ will do as others 
do, and put hand to it.’ Upon which, with 
pledges of secrecy and friendship, they 
parted, and agreed to meet again next 
morning. 

“ Meanwhile, John Hay, of Tallo, having 
called at Bothwell’s chamber, they got into 
conversation over their cups. 

‘¢ * John (said the Earl,) this is the matter, 
—The King’s destruction is devisit, and I 
maun reveal it unto you, for anI put not him 
down, I cannot have an life-in Scotland: he 
will be my destruction, and I reveal this to 
thee as to my friend; and gif you reveal it 
again, it will be my destruction, and I shall 
seek thy life first.’ 

* ¢ Hasli! ’—James Ormiston entered the 
chamber at that moment; and, after doing 
justice to the hospitality of Bothwell, they 
retired, having made an appointment to re- 
turn early next morning, which they did 
accordingly, when James Hepburn, and Or- 
miston ‘ of that Ilk,’ was present. 

** Bothwell again broke the matter to them, 
and described the plan which he had devised 
for the slaughter of the King. 

*¢ ¢ The powder maun be laid in the house 
under the King’s chamber, where the Queen 
suld lye,—in an barril, gif it may ‘be gott 
within the barrill,—and the barrill shall have 
an hole in the nether end thereof, and an 
tree hollit and howkit like ane train put to 
the hole of the barrill, ane lunt thereupon, 
whilk sall he fyrit at the far end ; and the un. 
fyrit end laid in the hole of the barril in the 

alder :. This will do his business, and blaw 
tim to bits, and cannier than sticken him out 
bye.’ 

of This pious project was acceded to by 
all, and two tranks of powder were brought 
from Dunbar to the Earl’s lodging in the 
Abbey. At. ‘ four hours aftermoone’ next 
Sunday, they all met in the Earle Bothwell’s 
nether-house in, the Abbey, when it was 
agreed that. his Lordship should go up to the 
Laird of Ormiston’s lodging in the Friars 
Wynd, on the southside, near the Nether- 
bow-port, as soon asit should be dark. Ac- 





co ly, Hay and Hepburn walked quietly 
up to Urmistot’s stair-foot in Friars yn, 


—=— 
where the Earl ordered Ade Mutray to g6 to 
John Spence’s, and remain, there he 
should come; and having then gone. iiito 
Ormiston’s chamber, they there found. him 
belted in his night-gown, with his brother, 
and Hob Ormiston his kinsman. The brother 
was sent forth, and they then consulted what 
gait they phonid go ia iy King’s house, tiot 

aving previously set that point, althonyh 
the Earl, had crdered his sven Will 
Powrie atid Pate Wilson, to carty the pow- 
der up the south-back of the Canoigate to 
the bottom of Blackfriars’ Wynd. 

“The party then procteded down the wynd 
to the~ Blackfriars-gate, (now the High 
School Wynd,) and the Laird 6f Ofiviston 
passed in through the old houses and walls, 
and opened the gate to Bothwell and the 
others.” His Lordship and Hay walked up 
and down the Cowgate till Powrie and Wil: 
son brought the powder, which was at two 
several times brought from the Abbey. The 
Laird, of. Ormiston. and John Hepburn took 
the powder in at the gate, and the trunks in 
which it was carried were sent off ; thepow- 
der being put in bags, to be carried up 
through the yards to the King’s house, En- 
trance was obtained to the lower house ; the 
powder laid in a heap. under the King’s 
apartment, and the ‘lunt’ laid... 

*** Ye ken, now. what ye ha’e to do, when 
all is quiet abone you; fyre the end of the 
lunt, and come your way,’ said Ormiston to 
Hepburn ; and the latter, with Hay, stood a 
little while after the others had gone out, 

*¢ The Queen, Bothwell, and other nobles, 
who kad béen visiting the King in his cham- 
ber, having all gone to the Abbey, voted 
returned again throngh the Friars-gate an 
the ae to the scene of action, and enquired 
at Ormiston if they had done what he had 
bidden them, They said.‘ it was done.’ 
* And after my lord and thay tarryit in the 
yaird ane lang tyme, and when my lord saw 
that the matter came not hastily to pass, he 
was angrie, and wad have.gone in himself to 
the house, and John Hepburn stoppit him, 
saying, Ye need not.’ 

*¢ Bothwell said, ‘ I will not gang awa till 
I see it done ;’ ‘ and within an short space it 
fyrit,—my Lord, Joho Hepburn, and the rest 
being at the foot of the alley, in the yaird; 
and when they saw the house riscing, and 
heard the crack, they ran their way, and 
came down the wynd tra the said Frier-yett.’ 

“ Bothwell went up, Blackfriars wot 
and attempted to cross the city wall at Leith 
Wynd ; but finding it too high, be raised the 
keeper of the gate,—passed down St, Mary's 
Wynd and the back of the Canongate to, the 
Abbey, where he went to bed; Hay and Hep- 
burn going, to. their lodgings in the Capon- 
gate, and the Ormistous returning to their 
own house, . . 

“ The King and two servants were thus 
destroyed ; his body haying been blownup 
and thrown lifeless to a considerable dis- 
tance by the explosion. An instant bustle 
arose‘all over the’ city, and in the palace; 
and the murder of the King was speedily an- 
nounced to all the inhabitants, who were ap- 
palled by this ew and fearful thidnight 
murder.” ' 

With this we shall close both our extracts 
and remarks: it sufficiently exhibits the style 
and qualities of the little book before us, 
and will, we think, give it a passport among 
the pleasing novelties of the press to the 
parlour tables. of ay readers, and the 
more enviable boudeirs of the Fair. «| 
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CONCLUSION OF THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
GOOROO NOODLE. 
(Translated from the Tamul Language.) 
To set, before the young and inexperienced 


of the Noodle family, if any branches of it are | jogging aloug on horseback, his turban hap- 


to be found in Europe, we haye prolonged 
our notice of this admirable publication so as 
to occupy two Numbers of the Lit, Gas. ;— 
how.can literature be better employed than 
in diffusing the knowledge of: so useful a 
Jesson.. Fastidious critics may allege that 
our Gooroo is 
To all an example, to no one a pattern ; 

batin spite of such idle cavils, we should not 
be surprised if at a public meeting or dinner 
of the most distinguished of the Noodles in 
Great Britain, a piece of plate were voted to 
us for our patriotic devotegness upon this 
and.all other occasions, If they do, we 
pledge onrselves to write them an address 
equal to any speech, and to continue onr 
exertions to render our Casette deserving of 
their patronage, and at extensive and con- 
sequently profitable circulation among them. 
Verbum sat, 

The third story in the Tamul tongue, to 
which we have referred, relates to the Goo- 
roo’s journey on an ox without horns, the 
fourth to fishing for a horse (the reflection 
of a clay one) in the water, the fifth to a 
journey home on an old hack given to the 
party gratis, the sixth to a Brahman’s pro- 
pheey, and the seventh aud eighth to its ful- 
filment. Respecting the last, as by far the 
most important, we shall quote the history 
which-records the fate of the sagacious Goo- 
roo. The Brahman is esteemed a miraculously 
gifted individual, from having warncd Sim- 
pleton that he would have a fall if he chopped 
off the branch of a banian tree while perched 
on the outer end of it. After this tumble— 
. =» ++» “ Simpleton, approaching, made 
him a reverence, and said, ‘Sir, you are a 
great Shastri, pray prophesy for me yet once 
more; Iam a disciple of the Gooroo Noodle, 
‘for whom I have a great affection. As he is 
ofadecrepid age, I am feariul that he will 
die inthe course of a short time. Do pray 
now, for my. comfort, tell me at what period 
his-end will be, and what will be the signs 
~that will appear previously.to it.’ 

** The Brahman, in order to effect his 
escape, made various excuses ; but, as the 
other would not quit him, he at last said, 
":Asanam shitam jivana nasham,’ * What is this, 
‘Sir? pray tell me its meaning,’ asked the 
other, importunately. The Bratman replied, 

*On whatsoever day your Gooroo’s poste- 

riors shall become cold, it will be a sign that 

his death is at hand.’ 

** So Simpleton, having made obeisance, 
departed, and dragging the branch which he 
had cut to the Mattam, related cireumstan- 
tially all'the particulars that had passed. 
The Gooroo upon this was very sorrowful, 
and thus spoke : * It cannot be asserted that 
‘the said Brahman isnot a great Shastri, for 
every thing i diately happened to thee, 
exactly as he had foretold. In like manner, 
the prophecy which he has pronounced and 
‘Sent to me, must be infallible. Asanam.shitam 

Wvana nasham, is.a true saying. For the fu- 

ture, great care will be requisite: my feet 

must never. be washed, aud for the rest— 
Pe ot ee be done.’ -.- - - 
’ er the circumspection, which has been 
‘mentioned, had been for some time used, 





should they travel around the district, the 
disciples might collect.their money, but that 
in the Mattam no income could be realized. 

“ One. day, when they were on their re- 
turn to the Mattam, as the Goaroo was 


pened to fall off behind him, in consequence 
of encountering the branch of a tree which 
hang downwards, Thinking that the disei- 
ples had picked it up, after he had travelled 
on quietly for :a considerable distance, he 
asked them, ‘ Where is my turban? please 
to give it me.’ They replied, ‘ It is yonder, 
and probably lies on the spot where it fell.’ 
Upon which he grew angry, and said, ¢ Is it 
not necessary to pick up every thing that 


and as he was bringing along the tallen tur- 
ban which he had picked up, he placed in it 
some dung loosely. evacuated by the horse 
(for he had been feeding on the commons, 


some showers of rain which had fallen that 
night,) and delivered it into the Gooroo’s 
hand, 

“He then became exceedingly enraged, 
crying out, ‘ Fie fie.’ To this they all with 
one accord, replied, ‘ How.is this, Sir? Did 
you not deliver your instructions before, say- 
ing, that every thing which fell was to. be 
picked up; and now, because Idiot acts ac- 
cording to those instructions, you fly into a 
passion; wherefore is this?’ As for the 
Gooroo, he replied, ‘ Not s0, There are 
some things which it is proper to pick up, 
and others. which it is improper to pick up, 
You should act with some shew of sagacity.’ 
To this they. replied, ‘ We are not men so 
clever as all that.’ So. they requested that 
he would write down, separately, such things 
only as.they were required to pick up, and 
these he wrote accordingly. 
‘* After this, in travelling along, the ground 
being slippery and wet, the lame_ horse, 
which tottered as it went, tripped aud _ fell 
down, and the. Gooroo tumbling head déwn- 
wards and feet upwards intoa large hole 
which was near, roared’ out for help, and 
cried, ‘ Pray. run and pick me out.’ The 
disciples ran to him, and one of them taking 
out the cadjan, which he had before written 
and given to them, began to read thus: 
* To pick up.a fallen turban—to pick up a 
fallen waist-cloth and short cloth—to pick mp 
a fallen jacket and drawers.’ Thus. the 
Gooroo lay there. naked, while. they went 
over each article, oue by one, according as it 
was read ont, and nétwithstanding all his en- 
treaty and all his rage, because this was not 
written in the cadjan, they persevered in re- 
fusal, saying, ‘ Sir, where is it written that 
yon are to be picked up? shew us. We will 


we will never consent to do that which is not 
written.” He, perceiving their obstinacy ‘and 
seeing no other way of escape, took a cadjan 
and a stile, and, wrote, in the place where he 
was lying, ‘ And ir 1 fall you are to pick 
me up.’ 

His discipies, when they saw what was 
written, all with one accord went and picked 
him-up. As his body was entirely covered 
with mad, because there was muck in the 
hollow into which he had fallen, they washed 
him in some water which was at-hand; and, 
afterwards, having put on all his clothes. as 
before, they seated. him on the horse and con- 
veyed him to.the Mattam.” - - -.- 


“ From the great alarm and bustle, on the 


after having 
that the Goordo himself, Lap hentia tye his 
posteriors. were cold, 1. 
vettheless, Ne refrained from saying any 
thing, notil, their, arrival at the Mattam, 


one called to mind the he which tie 
Bréhman had previously madé, Tt was only 


on horseback, 


din mounted 


w sorrow Ne- 


“ Owing to the shock of" falling at his de- 


crepit age, he conld obtain tio sleep that 
night, but tossed about restlessly, and suffer- 
ed great tribulation from tlie thoughts of the 
above-mentioned prophecy 
himself to suppose, that 
tated his frame and caused his restlessness, 
arose from tlie fal! from the horse itito the 
pit; he was confirmed jn the notion, that it 
hath fallen?” So Idiot immediately ran off,| doabtless ai] proceeded from his approach- 
ing death, occasioned 
rump. With this thoight he was distracted 
and terrified within himself during the whole 
night, and unable to close his eyes evett for a 
upon grass that was green in consequence of | single instant, he groaned frequently, and, 
urged by the ubsettled state of his mind, he 
afterwards at break’ of ‘day sent for his dis- 


‘y. Not allowing 
the pain which agi- 


the coldtess of lils 


ciples. 

“ On their coming to see tim, they were 

greatly alarmed to perceive, that his counte- 

nance was changed ; that his two eyes had 

sunk in their sockets; that his face Was 

withered and shrivelled, and. that over it 
there was a pale hie mixed with brown; that 
his mouth was withont moistiire ; his speech 
confused, and that he stared as it were Upon 
vacancy. Then, fetching a deep groan, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh! my bretlireti, place mie in 
the sepulchre and perform the rites of burial 
to my corpse,’ ‘ How is that, Sirf’ de- 
manded they in terror. .* How is that!” re- 
plied the Gooroo, ‘ have ye then forgotten 
the words, Asanam, shitam jivana nasham, Tu 
the pit, into which I fell yesterday, there was 

mich water and mud, in consequence o 

which niy runtp became wet, Nevertheless, 
owing to the mishap which then took place, 
this did fot occur to tne. I afterwards per- 
ceived that my posteriors Were very cold, 
and I thojight upon ‘the shaster ‘which the 
Brahman had pronounced. Accordingly, I 
have experienced pain of body and wneasi- 
ness during the whole night, nor have I ob- 
tained the least sleep, so that I am become 
fally sensible that my death is approaching. 
Further deliberation is needless, ye will spee- 
dily prepare for my interent.’” 

‘o diyert his chagrin, the disciples sent 
for one Ata adan, the mocker, Who diverts 
him with a story, 

“ Upon which the Gooroo Noodle laughed, 
and said, ‘ It is with reason that they call 
you Asangadan (the mocker,) for you are 
always cracking your jokes,’ The other per- 
ceiving that the Gooroo laughed, left off 


do exactly according to what is written; but|/banter and again took tp the discourse. 


‘Sir, the words which the Brahman spoke 
are according to trath, indeed ; but it is ne- 
cessary to. understahd the meaning of them 
rightly. True it is, that if a coldness be per- 
ceived in,the posteriors, itis a sign of death ; 
but it will be as he asserted, only When the 
rump grows cold withoat aty extraneous 
cause. You fell into water and mire: if 
upon this your posteriors became cold, is it 
any great wonder? Tt Would in that case be 
a wonder if they did aot ei cold, Now, 
therefore, abandon this ¢ arin. For the 
Eines, if, withont sitting down in mire, dr 
falling into the water, or without any other 








they set out upon a tour from. village to vil- 
‘ lage ;-impelle lythe consideration, that 


Loccasion wheu,he fell and lay in, the hole, ne 


extraneous cause, ? yerce ro ihe Asanam 
shitam, then you ma t that th 
cn Raha eee a, 


cept in ‘so far, all 
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else, Sir, is nonsense.’ What Asangadan said, 
penetrated into the Gooroo’s mind, and it ap- 
penne es him like reason; therefore, having 
brightened up a little, he arose, and began 
to talk, and:to go about from 
place to place. . 


“| After but a very few days had in this 
manner , one night, during his sleep, 
there fell incessantly a heavy shower of rain. 
In consequence .of this, a dripping of water 
from the roof fell upon the Gooroo’s bed, di- 
rectly close to his posteriors ; notwithstand- 
ing which, it was unknown to him from his 
being asleep. After the rain, and with it the 
dripping, had ceased, the Gooroo having 
rolled in his sleep, lay slumbering with his 
rump immediately upon the wet which had 
fallen. By the coldness thus produced, he 
suddenly awoke ; and perceiving that his 
ramp was exceedingly cold, he became con- 
vinced that now there was no extraneous 
cause whatever to eg the cold, and that 
the period of his death was arrived. 

“The disciples, also, without perceiving 
any external ay on for the coldness, sup- 
posed that even the coldness of the bed pro- 
ceeded from the frigidity of the Gooroo’s 
rump, and thought, therefore, that this was 
the time of the fulfilment of the-Prophecy. 
The people of his caste, also, who came to 
visit him, as they were possessed of about as 
much sense as themselves, coincided in all 
that was said: while the Gooroo uttered no 
other answer to those who came, but, ‘ Now, 
withont failure, Asanam shitam jivuna nasham,” 

“* Unable to sustain the encreased depres- 
sion.of spirits, and, the diminution of bodily 
strength, which in this manner he suffered 
from day to day, he one day fell into a swoon. 
Upon they all made lamentation ; and 
placing their hands upon their heads, began 
to weep and to howl, crying out, ‘ Alas! 
alas! he is deceased, he is dead!’ And, 
after performing the ceremonies appertain- 
ing to burial, they proceeded to bathe him. 

‘* For this purpose, having filled brimful 
of water a large trough which was in the 
Mattam, they tossed the supposed corpse 
into it, and having pressed him down, a 
number of them with ene accord began to 
rab and to wash him. When thus washed, 
‘he recovered from the swoon; but bein 
unable to draw breath in the. water, an 
incapable of making any signs with his hands 
and feet, which they squeezed together, the 
Gooroo Noodle perished, through their stu- 
pidity, by. the hands of these idiots. 

_“* Upon this, a great multitude having 
assembled, they placed him in a sitting pos- 
ture in a litter adorned with flowers, and 
i him up, they crowded — before, 
behind, and at the sides. hilst his dis- 
ciples came and carried him along, chanting 
thus, Asanam shitam jivana nasham ; and, having 
placed him in the grave, they buried him.” 

Thus end the adventures of the Gooroo; 
proving that no wisdom, however great, can 
arrest the stroke of fate. What became of 
his bere ory is not said: Perhaps their histo- 
ries are left to exercise the ingenuity of any 
able biographer who may feel in- 
spired to take.up the subject, assured that 

: the races to which they severally belong are 
not peculiar to Hindostan. 


&AtL CORRESPONDENCE. 
“© TOMB OF OS¥MANDYAS. 
To discover the site of the Tomb of 


antong all travellers in Egypt, that Land of 
Wonders; nor can we feel surprise at its 
occupying their eager attention, if we care- 
fully peruse the details afforded us. Pococke, 
whose industry and learning entitle him to 
the hi t honours, was convinced that he 
had fully ascertained its identity with what 
is now termed the Palace of Medinet-Haba. 
His decision has been, however, successfully 
impugned by M. M. Joillois and Devilliers in 
the French national work, Description de 
PEgypte, who farther proceed, after de- 
molishing the claims of the superstractare 
examined by Pococke, to establish their own 
premises upon the ruins of the Memnonium 
—remains which, although known and visited 
for ages, having so intimate an association 
with. the celebrated statue, whose cognomen 
they bear, yet hitherto appear never to have 
‘received the attention or called forth the no- 
tice of the world as they deserve. These 
splendid ruins Messrs. Joillois and his col- 
leagues describe, and after a most laboured 
comparison, decide upon them as the remains 
of the actual Tomb of Osymandyas. The sub- 
ject of an article of M. Letronne in the July 
number of the Journal des Savans, is to com- 
bat this position by at once comparing their 
statements with the details of Diodorus, 
whereby he successfully proves that it is 
altogether impossible to find the requisite 
features of resemblance, and that the pro- 
portions requisite to establish their identity 
are not to be met with in the existing rains 
of the Memnoninm. French Savans 
have indeed tfaced a coincidence in the 
ground plan, as to the distribution of courts 
and pylenes or gateways, and peristyles ; 
but M. Letronne clearly shows that in the 
vital accordance necessary, of the identity of 
the imperishable materials, and the size and 
proportions of the courts and gateways, the 
most decisive refutation is given to the hypo- 
thesis of the French travellers. A very short 
analysis of this most interesting portion of 
M. Letronne’s article will carry conviction 
to every reader. 

The ‘first point of comparison arises at the 
very entrance of the pile, where, in con- 
formity with the description of Diodorus, 
there appear the remains of the gateway, the 
proportions of the ground plan sufficiently 
squaring, to obviate any cavil on that head ; 
the height also may be considered agreeing, 
or not, as its summit is so ruined as not to 
furnish the scale; but unfortunately it is 
constructed of “‘ free-stone,”” whereas Diodorus 
ye erg terms the gateway of Osymandyas 
to have been of granite. is fatal discor- 
dance was felt by M. M. Joillois and Devil- 
liers, who try to obviate it by supposing the 
Greek word refers to the pictorial represen- 
tations on the walls—an interence completely 
annihilated by comparing the phrase used to 
denote granite, and the phrase connected 
with the account of the other portions of the 
walls that were sculptured. But there are 
no granite pylenes to be traced in all Egypt, 
says M. Joillois. That only proves that the 
monument described by Diodorus has totally 
disappeared from the soil ! 

Diodorus then proceeds from the gateway 
into a quadrangular peristyle of four plethus 
each side, with columns supported by mono- 
lithic statues twenty-four feet high. The 
Menmonian pylene also leads into a peristyle, 
which of four piethus in width, 
quite as wide as 


—— 
lithe, are formed of regular layers of stone 
united with the wall they are attached to. In 
these particulars again there exists a radical 
difference. 

Diodorus then describes ‘a second ey. 
trance, or pylen, perfectly resembling the 
first, excepting that it was covered with 
sculptures.” The Memnonium peristyle has 
also a pylen which forms one side of its qua- 
drangle—a case impossible to reconcile with 
the measurements of Diodorus or his account, 
the measurement of the square peristyle iu 
his narrative being four plethus, and this 
peristyle scarcely two plethus, and moreover 
the end_side of it formed by the pylen itself; 
whereas the’ pylen of Osymandyas was 
clearly an independently separate building, 
such ‘as is seen in the plan of the great 
avenue of the Temple of Carnac. 

The next important feature in the descrip 
tion of Diodorns is the prodigious group here 
situated of King Osymandyas, of most co- 
lossal proportions, exceeding seventy feet in 
height, with his Wife and Daughter, in- 
scribed with the well-known vaunting in- 
scription. The two accessory forms are evi- 
dently parts of the group, statues in every 
sense the words of the description can convey 
—colossal in their size, but inferior to the 
gigantic proportions of the King. In this 
case also a coiucidence as to: plan exists, in 
their being at this identical spot, the base of 
an immense colossus overthrown and ruined. 
But no art can possibly contrive to erect 
upon this base the group described by 
Diodorus, or indeed to make it equal to more 
than the identical fragment laying near it. 
The attempt of M. Joillois to dilute away the 
words of Diodorus into a mere relievo ad- 
denda of two figures, as the small caryatide 
termes on the base of Memnon’s statue, is of 
itself absurd. No ancient writer ever notices 
these figures as part of the Memnon colossus. 
They. are not of the same stone as the statue, 
and are considered evidently of later addition 
and construction. While Diodorus’s narra- 
tive, therefore, is understood literally, no en- 
deavours can make these statues accord. 
Diodorus then describes a second peristyle, 
more remarkable than the first, and cov ered 
with “ sculptures of Osymandyas’s conquests 
over the Bactrians.””’ The Memnoninum ex- 
hibits also beyond the overthrown colossus, 
most spirited sculptures of battles, many de- 
tails of which wy as found in the plates 
accompanying The Egyptiaca, by Mr. Hamil- 
ton ; enough may be gathered trom them to 
confute the hypothesis of the Bactrian Wars 
being the subject, unless they also formed 
the detail of the historic sculptures of Carnac, 
Luxor, Medinet Haba, and others. They 
are most probably the development of some 
mighty deliverance achieved to Egypt, of 
such surpassing character and importance 
as to furnish a subject of triumph perfectly 
national ; and they refer to. materials of 
Egyptian history that would lead to’ details 
far too extensive to interweave with this 
analysis. Suffice it to say, their appearance 
also at the various sites enumerated, forbids 
our exclusively appropriating them to the 
Tomb of Osymandyas or his Bactrian victories. 
Diodorns here places at the ehd of the 
court two statues or layers of stone, about 
forty feet in height. There are indeed re- 
mains of statues in the Memnonium ; but as 
‘they could not possibly exceed thirteen feet, 
neither can they here support the assertions 
of the French authors. 
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Diodorus then describes three avenues 
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———— 
from this peristyle leading into an hyperstyle 


nt, constructed as an Odeon, which 

was a perfect . In this portion of the 
rains, M. Joillois and colleagues proceed to 
establish a resemblance, in which some diffi- 
exists, as. the ground plan is nearly 
wholly obliterated; but the dimensions of the 
can be traced, and they unfortu- 

nately turn out to be precisely twice the 
length it is in width; therefore the whole 
pivot upon which any conformity could be 
proved, which was “ its being a square build- 
ing,” is perfectly taken away: and here ends 
every fragment or ruin, which can, even by 
the ingenious writers of the Description de 
Egypte, be made to bear upon this most in- 
teresting subject. To sum up the matter in 
one view: There are two pylenes, as Dio- 
dorus declares the Tomb of Osymandyas to 
have possessed ; but they are freestone, not 
of granite. There are two peristyles also, 
but of essentially different dimensions. There 
are caryatide statues ; but instead of mono- 
lithes they are regular layers of freestone, 
similar to the columns they are attached to. 
There is the fragment of a mighty colossus ; 
but it is a single one, and can by no measure- 
ment or contrivance be put upon its base, 
which remains untonched, connected with 
two other statues of inferior magnitude. The 
coincidence of the features of the plan of the 
Memnonium, connected with the account con- 
tained in the details of Diodorus, involve one 
inference, however, of no slight importance 
upon the concluding part of M. Letronne’s 
Essay; namely, that they strengthen, a for- 
tiori, very materially the credibility of the 
existence of the building itself being no ficti- 
tious legend delivered by the priests to the 
.Greek traveller, and credulously adopted by 
him ; but are in harmony with the character 
of the magnificent boast which was inscribed 
_on its entrance :—* I am Osymandyas, King 
of Kings. If any one would know who I am, 
and where I repose, let him destroy any of 
my works.” And comparing the descriptions 
of Diodorus with the existing remains of the 
Memnonium, with parts of the great Temple 
of Carnac, with Medinet Haba, Luxor, and 
other stupendous remains, it shows wherein 
the boast of superiority consisted ; that he had 
constructed gateways of granite, and peri- 
styles of granite, superior in materials and 
dimensions to any of his predecessors, and 
outshining the greatest of the Egyptian 
works, It must indeed excite the surprise, 
and furnish subject for the wonder, of every 
reader, to find M. Letrome arguing for the 
non-existence of a monument so minutely 
described. by so accurate an observer as Dio- 
dorus, and referred to on an historical occur- 
rence, of the invasion by Cambyses, in a way 
that establishes its existence ; namely, its 
being plundered by the Persian monarch of 
an astronomic circle of gold of great value. 
Can it possibly be argued, that any priest- 
hood would venture a fabulous narration of 
such a fact to an intelligent traveller within 
500 years of the event, and during which 
period Egypt had constantly been visited 
periodically by Greeks? M. Letronne him- 
self gives the strongest support to the cre- 
( of Diodorus’ narrative, by establish- 
ing the fact that he did visit Thebes, and 


that he speaks in the first person of actually 

ding the spots he desdribes. The in- 
ductive evidence against the existence of the 
Tomb of Osymandyas, from the exaggerated 
inscriptions on its portal of the opulence and 
revenue of the Egyptian monarchy, proves 


nothing more, than that the king who planned 
and the architect who built it, dealt in the 
same hyperbole as graved on the great pyra- 
mid the celebrated inscription, which Hero- 
dotus records, of the expenditure of treasure 
for onions and garlic to the workmen em- 
ployed in its erection! This shows the taste 
of royal architects for such boasting inscrip- 
tions, but has never hitherto established an 
grounds for disbelieving their existence. If 
the Tomb of Onpnenmens was wholly de- 
stroyed by the Persian zealots, or wholl 
buried by the accumulations of sand and soil 
of the Thebaide, or owes its disappearance to 
the union of both these concurring causes, it 
has only partaken the fate of the Labyrinth, 
and other piles of equal if not of superior 
grandeur, and has added one fact more to 
those most impressive testimonies. borne by 
every portion of the land of Egypt, that the 
mightiest works of man are precisely those 
which Providence appears to single ont as 
proofs of his utter insignificance and short- 
sightedness, of his weakness and imbecility, 
weighed with that eternal progress of nature 
which keeps on her even and revivifying 
course, while she views his proudest palaces 
dropping into oblivion and ruin. The empty 
boast remains to mock man’s vain imagina- 
tions, while the most stapendous of his works 
which caused it, has sunk down and disap- 
peared as an exhalation or the gilded vistas 
of the evening sky. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NILE AND NIGER. 

[Though M. Cailliaud states that the informa- 
tion he obtained respecting the White River,* 
afforded insufficient data whereon to found con- 
clusions respecting the Nile and Niger ; yet the 
following hypothesis of his correspondent and 
annotator, M. Jomard, upon that interesting 
geographical problem, is worthy of considera- 
tion 


We must notice the judicious reserve of 
M. Cailliaud on the reports which he has 
collected respecting the communication be- 
tween the Nile and the Niger.t It is very 
true that all the blacks agree in this point ; 
bat has it been clearly ascertained . what 
we are to understand by this communica- 
tion? Why should it not be merely the con- 
tinuity or ramification of several valleys, all 
filled by great streams of water or by lakes? 
Why should not the Mountains of the Moon, 
a vast plateau, whence the White River seems 
to issue, to throw itself on the east into Nubia, 
contain, in the high waters, a great lake like 
that of Dambia, from which the Blue River 
issues? From this lake then, and on the 
back of the plateau, some river would flow 
to the west: suchtas the Bahr Kulla, or.any 
other, falling into the Wangara or soe simi- 
lar mass of waters, which, on the other side, 
would receive the Dialliba (Joliba.) In such a 
country, evaporation would suffice to absorb 
the excess of water: and when in very rainy 
seasons it did not suffice to carry off the 
superabundant supply, the result would be a 
kind of inland sea, which would be the origin 
of the name of the Bahr-el Soudan (the sea of 
Soudan.) Hence also the discrepancy which 


* See dur last Number. 

+ We know for certain, on this subject, one 
thing only—namely, that at Sego a great river 
has been seen flowing to the east ; another thing 
woe Gar Bg le is, that the principal 
branch of the issues from mountains situated 








to the west of Abyssinia, 


SS 
is noticed in the accounts of the blacks, re- 
specting the great extent or the narrower 
limits of these basons, which are sometimes 


reduced to mere marshes. Now, what hin- 
ders us from admitting, that the Moors, the 
Marabouts, the Bambaras, and other blacks, 
who have traversed Africa, may have gone 
down the Dialliba, crossed the interior lakes, 
ascended one of the rivers which issue from 
Gebel-Koumri to the west,to redescend after- 
wards the Bahr-el-Abyad? In this supposi- 
tion there appears nothing contrary to geo- 
graphy, or to the general laws of the organi- 
zation of the globe ; whereas, in the opinion 
which is ascribed to the blacks (improperly 
in my opinion,) every thing is in opposition 
to the natural laws. We must suppose a 
single river, with a course of two thousand 
leagues, the absence of a great longitudinal 
chain proper to each continent, a declivity 
next to nothing ; and, what is still more in- 
admissible, an elbow, forming an acute angle, 
in the very middle of the course of this pre- 
tended Nile. Another consideration, not 
less striking, is this: Whoever has studied 
the regime of flowing waters, knows that the 
inclination of a river goes on decreasing from 
the source to the mouth according to a cer- 
tainlaw. If we know this inclination at one 
point, it.is easy to infer that it must be 
greater above this point, and much greater 
at the source. Now this is the case with the 
Nile. The French observed its inclination 
at Cairo and in the Thebais.. At. the mean 
height of the water at Cairo, the inclination 
of the current is seven inches in a league; 
at Syene above thrice as much. What must 
this inclination be at Dongola, Sennaar, and 
the Mountains of the Moon? Would it be 
possible merely to calculate it a thousand 
leagues farther, unless we should imagine 
that, in the whole of this vast s: the 
Dialliba and the waters that succeed it ave 
wholly on a level: but this idea would be 
controverted by all our information, and 
especially by Mungo Park having found at 
Sego-a great inclination in the river which he 
saw, Which ought to be the case according to 
the general law just laid down. Therefore, I 
think, we cannot hesitate between the hypo- 
thesis of a pretended Nile, issuing from fhe 
mountains of Kong, in the 8th degree of 
west longitude, and the supposition of a cer- 
tain continuity of the valleys of the Dialliba, 
the Bahr-Kulla (or some other) and the Bahr- 
el-Abyad, perhaps united together, when the 
waters are high, by lakes and largé accu- 
mulations of water ; this would explain the 
course of water. to the east in the 8th degree 
of west longitude to 10° east longitude; the 
course of water to the west from 22° to 12° 
east longitude, and, lastly, the course of the 
White River to the east, Let us not forget, 
however, that this is but a plausible hypo- 
thesis, and let us wait for proofs.—Jomard, 





GEOGRAPHY OF GREENLAND, 

e last week communicated some particulars 
of Captain Scoresby’s late voyage—The following 
more full account, sent us by a scientific Corre- 
spondent, we can vouch for as authentic. 

Sucu as feel an interest in the 
geographical discovery, will hear wi 
faction, that, the intrepid and. 
navigator tain Scoresby has made con- 
siderable additions to our knowledge of the 
Arctic regions during the past summer. En- 
gaged in the whale fishery, his ship, the 





Baffin of Liver, obtained her cargo (nine 
whales, rlece tal tons of btabbet) oor 





ra _ tHE 
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AND __ 





‘thie east coast 6f Older West Greenland, which 
Was also beén named Lost pees from 
thé long périod it was invisible to Europeans. 
Within sight of this interesting country,Capt. 
prog ae rea for three eg oy a 
the the fishery employed himself 
in ma observations on the F graphy and 
natiral history of this hitherto unexplored 
féepion: "The result has been, a real survey 
“Gf tiie coast; from lat. 75° N. down to lat, 69°, 
cotiprising ad extent(reckoning thie indenta- 
tidiis and sintiosities Observed) of about 800 
miles! The coast visited by Captain Scoresby 
@ continuation towards the north of that on 
Lich were planted the ancient colonies from 
‘Teeland, ‘the fate of which is still veiled in 
‘such deep Obstutity. -Captain 8. has dis- 
covered séveral very extensive inlets, some of 
penetrated at least sixty miles within 
the general oittline of tli¢ coast, and eventhese 
‘were without any visible termination. From 
‘the tiimber and extent of these inlets, from 
‘tlie directioh which some of them pursue, and 
from the many islands with which the coast 
is flaked; Captain Scoresby believe’ the 
“whole country to bea’ vast assemblage of 
4stands + ‘and ‘he has grounds for conclnding, 
‘tliat some Of ‘the fnlets are passages commu- 
nitating with Baffin’s Bay. 
“» ‘The general forth of the land was found to 
‘he’ 80° very unlike: its representation in our 
‘charts; that ‘only three places laid down could 
‘pe nized, ‘and the error in the longitude 
“Of these, aeCording té most of tle charts, was 
‘06 1éss than fifteen desrees. 
+ “Captain Sebresby landed on various parts 
‘OF the ‘coast and in some of tlie bays, and on 
éxtch Visit to the shore he Wiscovered traces 
‘oF inliabitants, some of them apparently re- 
‘eent: “In one place he met with a consi- 
‘derable hamlet of deserted huts, among which 
‘Were matiy graves. About this plate he ob- 
¥ ed itaby tragments of the domestic and 
, hig era of the inhabitants. Though 
@ weatlicr at sea was geiierally cold, the 


eter cme abdut 38° or 40° of Fah- 
; Of the hil . 
wet and the air swarmed with 
$ 


‘hot’ 8 

smusquitos. tain Scoresby has made a 
Gllection of plants and minerals, espe- 
/Gialy Of rocks: “He has also brought home 


roe ane Specimens. Animals of the 
i 8 


18 near this hanilet it was 


“higher Were rate in that country ; but 
he Pv @ white liare, ‘ind caught an animal 
- of the gents Mvs, with a short tail. 





EXPEDILION OVERLAND TO TRE 
COPPER-MINE RIVER. 


By letters fron Montreal, of the 17th An. 
gest, it appears that the Expedition which 
“was fitted out ly direction of the Admiralty 
it the stimier of 1819, wider the orders of 
- Baettenant Franklin, was on its return to 
Hitdson’s Bay: ‘The Fxpedition advanced as 
- near to the-Copper Mine River in the foilow- 
ing year as the approaching winter would per, 

it;:and in. the spring of the Jast year, hatin 
ed the canoes which they had eeiied 
. averland. with them, they. descended that 
river until it discharged itself into the Hyper- 

«begins Expedition then proceeded i 

(Phe then proceeded in the exe- 
) etition: of its. ulterior object, namely, to ex- 
plore the coast of the Polar Sea, trom the 
of the: ‘Mine River round to 
» however, it conld no 
1 by surveying a few hun- 
‘ to the. northward 





;- the winter having set in to 


wards tie end of August with sacl séverity 
that it obliged the party to return. It does 
not appear (from the arrangement that was 
niade, that land-marks should be placed by 
either vin sy Parry or Lient. Franklin, when 
they should first arrive at certain points as 
they procéeded) that the former had reached 
so far as the party of the latter. 

It is stated that, from the observations 
made in this expedition, the month of the 
Copper Mine liver differs by several degrees 
of latitude from that laid down by Hearn. 








HEBREW LITERATURE. 

The Rev. T: Yeates, well known for his 
eminent biblical, seliolastic and. philologi- 
cal acquirements, has issued the prospectus 
of a work on the Laws and Iistitutions, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, of the ancient He- 
brews. Itis proposed to be collected from 
the sacred text, and arranged under proper 


heads with notes aud references. Beginning |. 


with the most ancient Oral Laws'delivered by 
Noan, those precepts called the Noachides ; and 
descending to the first known Written Laws, 
those of Mosss, including his civil code, or 
Judgments, and his ecclesiastical code or Acts or 
Decrees, the author intends “ to give a digest 
of the Hebrew Institutions in the most clear 
and simple form.”. Anticipating from so com- 
petent a hand a book of great usefulness, we 
content ourselves at present with copying a 
few curious and interestiig passages from 
his announcement. ‘ 

“A few introductory remarks on the 
general principle and constitution of the 
Mosaic Institutes may not be unacceptable 
in this, place :— 

‘¢ The laws respecting servants and slaves 
will, on due. examination, be found to have 
been formed on principles of humanity, and 
great political interest. Man-stcaling, other- 
wise kidnapping, and perpetual slavery, are 
here alike exploded, and those advocates for 
human oppression and tyranny, who would 
presume to vindicate the nefarious traffic 
and cruel treatment of slaves, on the ground 
of the Mosaic law, will on due reflection find 
themselves egregiously mistaken, and judged 
by those very laws they resort to‘as a license 
for their iniquity!” 

“The restraining laws on usury, and against 
every kind of oppression, convincingly teach 
the humanity of the legislator; and certainly 
afford a profitable warning to every state 
against the growing and overpowering evils 
of national panperism! Nor is the liumane 
disposition and tendenty of many pretepts 
in tle Mosaic code confined to the case of 
the poor, the destitute, and the oppressed, 
but is extended ‘also to brute animals, the 
care of the labouring ox, the ass, the suck- 
ing kid, amd the tender birds, violencé to 
whose natures and services, wes tot per- 
mitted by the law of the God of Israel. 
Christianity stands abashed at some of these 
precepts, where the most serviceable animals, 
subjected to the dominion of man, are made 
the victims of rage and wonted barbarity! 

“The criminal code of the ancient He- 
brews, has ote remarkable principle, — a 
principle which should ever be Fegarded i 
the framing of laws for the prevention o 
crime, and that is.‘ REesTiTUTION:’’ this 
principle is clearly shewed in the cases of 
ox-stealing, and sheep-stealing ; where the 
thief, when foand, was to -make restitution 
in proportion to the theft, from-two te fot. 





fold, or five-fold, with the principal; ‘or be 
sold for the theft, This law, and every other 
law enjoining satisfaction to the injured 
party, had a double benefit ; the prosecutor; 
on conviction of the ¢riminal, was sure of 
some conipensation, and tlie best the law 
could allow, or thé circumstances of the casé 
admit, therefore it was fils interest to pro: 
secute for the theft :—ahother’ advantage 
was to the state; the vindication of justice, 
without which the law loseth its force, pro- 
perty is invaded with impuiiity, ahd crime 
multiplied. 

“ According to the Mosaic laiv, stealing 
was vot made a case of capital prnishment, 
nor was the life of the criminal to be forfeited, 
but his liberty. Christian législators ‘Have 
yet to learn the proportion between crite 
and crime, and between crime and punish- 
ment; where murder and theft are alike 
punished by deatli!” 





AMERICAN LITERATORE. 

Among the novelties in Periodical Litera- 
ttre, it may be reckoned curious that a 
Journal devoted to British News and British 
Politics should have been started at New 
York in America. Several Numbers of this 
publication, which is called Tut Ataton, 
have been forwarded to us ; and from these 
the plan seems to be good and the conduct 
able. The contents offer the usual news of 
the day, extracts from English papers, sensi- 
ble and teniperate remarks, and literary se. 
lections. As an example of the latter) we 
copy a notice on a forthcoming production of 
promising interest: 

** A new and interesting work will soon be 
published by Mr. John D. Hunter of New- 
York, under the title of “Manners and ens- 
toins of sevéral Indian tribes loeated west of 
the Mississippi ; including some account of 
the soil, climate, and vegetale productions, 
and the Indian Materia Medica: with the 
history of the author’s life during @ residence 
of fourteen or fifteen years among them.’ 
From the personal acqnaintatice we have with 
Mr. Hanter, we feel much ‘pleasure in re- 
commending his work to the patronage of the 
public. He is certainly a young man of great 
power and intelligence, and exeites great 
interest in all Who have the honour of bis 
intimacy. A correspondent of a Salem paper 
has afforded the following information re- 
specting Mr. Hanter, which we know to be 
correct, and we beg leave heartily to join in 
thé opinion given of that gentleman in the 
first, as well as in all that is so well expressed 
in the concluding paragraph. 

«¢ Tie was, when ah infant, taken on onr 
Wester frontiers by Indians, and: raised 
among thein, They gave him the name of 
the Hunter, which fie has adopted as his pa- 
tronymic. Abort five or six years sinte, a 
party of the tribe with whom he was, had 
foritied thé: design of murdering a Col. W. 
and others who Were bunting on their grounds ; 
his feelings revolted against: the deed, and 
he Pave intelligence to W. He had of course 
to fiy ; he has since lived among the whites, 
and has made great progress in our langage, 
atid’ is ii a conrse of study. He has been 
advised to write an account of the fndians, 
from his own knowledge and observation. A 
history of the Aborigines of out conntry 
from such ‘a hand cannot but be highly iv- 
teresting. He is a young man of intelligence, 
and of the strictest honour and probity, and 
the utmost reliance may be piaced on his 
TOMI P Ou! Bee Cle sas te Seer’ 
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. #6 It does not distinctly appear, from the 
js to bé given df the Indian Languages; but it 
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that essential part of an Indian history. it must wel 
— ee — aye on tan rihagh stp ene yer hp 
Fors ART: style on t it will print but few in com - 
2 ANTS. parison with what it ean doin the fine of chalk 


ENGRAVING ON STEEL. 


brought to its utmost perfection, When I say 
thus much, I mean that it possesses all the 
softness, richness, and beaut 
plates in this style,* with thisincalenlable ad-| 
vantage, that a single steel plate will prodace | ,, 


guch numbers of fine impressions as must} to be fit only for works where an immense num- 
éxcite our astonishment. As far as I have) ber of priits are wanted, as in limited impres- 
made inquiry, no steel plate has yet. been put | signs the expeuce is too great. That the artist is 
to the severest test of printing, as to numbers ; | selling his. birthright by this extensive 
bat Iam assured that an experiment, on a| multiplying art, as he is by the ease of traufer- 
sivall scale has been pushed in printing, to the | ting his performances on stone is also apparent. 

Nevertheless, the exquisite little specimen under 
our notice must recommend itself, and the style 
these works, wlien dene on copper as hereto- eeu 6 evety Dover ‘ot the 


amount of several thousands! when, to the woful 
disappointment and cost of the engravers, 


fore, have often failed at (hirty impressions, 


tinguished Artist, ma pee barons we had 

4 - A reviously considered the subject, and come, to 

title of the work, that any particular account ne eave sion, that engraving on, sheel, Was .A 

js to be hoped that the author will not. omit Mezza Though Keegiag 
re 


. | manner. So far this isa desideratuin } arid: the 
Mr. Evrror,--Amongst the many im-| beauty of the present performance does great cre- 
provements in Art and Science of.our times, | dit to the skill of the artist in the new method, 
may justly be classed the art of Mezzotinto which will, pert the renotinion amy i 
i Ste ich lately been | vourite suo, y by w something is always 
Eagraries ov Sesh, walcn bas very tetely P lost, and the later fl ressions, in the view of the 
artist or eign wil 
mation than the ori 
¥ Of COPPEr-| \ierzotinto on Steel is Kighly desirable. Of the 


on fa- 
| always be held in less esti- 
nal. . Upon these grounds, 


ther styles of engraving on this metal we are not 


repared to think so favourably. It appears to us 


wer of 





and that from Causes entirely unknown, and 
consequently not to, be guarded against. I 
believe there never has beenan improvement 
ot discovery yetmade without many claimants 
as inventors, That, steel in a sott state was 
capable of receiving forms made by the burin, 
has been known for ages, as we perceive on 
ancient armour and weapons, &c. &c,; but 
the merit of adapting Stcel Plates to Mezzo- 
tinto Engraving, certainly belongs to the 
present generation, and is not many months 
old. An experithent. was tried by thie in- 
genious Mr. Lowry: I believe he engraved 
oh a Steel Plate the head of a greyhound, 


ind printed it to a very great extent, How-| Most beautiful, most happy !-must there be , 
ever, the first successful mezzotinto Engrav- | Clouds on thy sky, and thorns upon thy path ? 
ing was madé by Mr. Lupton, and obtained | Love, why art thou so wretched? thou, so formed 
edal of the Society for the To be the blessedness of life, the last 
Entcotragement of Arts, &c. at their last | Sweet relic left of Eden! Yet on thee, 
session. This engraving was a portrait of| Even on thee, the curse is laid! Thy cup 
Munden, of the uswal size in which three-| Has its full share of bitterness. The heart [world, 


the Gold Iris 


qharter portraits are generally done in mez- 
zotinto, that is, about twelve inches by ten ; 
but being the property of a private gentle- 
man, it has not undergone the test of printing. 
Another plate by the same artist is now 
wever, in the printer’s hands, in which 
the extremes of deep black and puré white 
will be found: It is from the Infant Samuel 
by Sir Joshiia Reynolds, and being decidedly 
mezzotinto, and the property of a spirited 
artist and publisher, who.is determined to 
printto the extent of 1500, I think it will fairly 
settle the question, and probably determine 
the period when copperplates for mezzotinto 
aupaving will cease to be used. 
have seen the six hundredth impression 
taken off this, steel plate, and can find no 
difference between it and the first. 
lam, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 
An Artist.+ 

* Merzotinto engraving on copper, it may be 
remembered, had its 0 ‘gin, like con other dis- 
eoveries, in accident. It is related that Prince 
Rupert, oucqamping a corroded firelock which 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. 


Third Series,—Sketch the Fifth. 
THE LOVER’S ROCK. 


“ Oh why should fate such pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ; 
Or why so sweet-a flower as love 
Depend on Fortane’s shining. 
This world’s wealth, when,I think upon’t, 
Is pride and a’ the lave on’t; 
Fie, fie on silly coward man, 
That he should be the. slave on’t.”— Burns. 


Is chilled, crushed, and constrained by the cold 
Outraged and undervalued; the fine throbs 

Of feeling turn to ministers of grief ; 

All is so false around, affection’s self 

Becomes suspected. But of all drear lots 

That love must draw from the dark ufn of fate, 
There is one deepest misery—when two hearts, 
Born for each other, yet, must beat apart. 

Aye, this is misery, to check, conceal 

That which should be our happiness and glory ; 
To love, to be beloved again, and know 

A gulf between. us :—aye ‘tis misery! 

This agony of passion, this wild faith, 

Whose constancy is fruitless, yet is kept 
Inviolate ;—to feel that all life’s hope, 

And light, and treasure, clings to one from whom 
Our wayward doom divides us. Better far 
To weep o’er treachery or broken vows,— 
For.time may teach their worthlessness:—or pine 
With unrequited love ;—there is a pride 
In the fond sacrifice—the cheek may ‘lose 
Its summer crimson ; but at least the rose 
Has withered secretly—at least, the heart 
That has been victim to its tenderness, 
Has sighed unechoed by some one as true, 
As wretched as itself. But to be loved 
With feelings deep, eternal as our own, 


For tw6 who live but in each other's life, 


He wandered from his na’ 
There was deep happiness in natare’s wi 
And rich luxuriance, and he had the pfide; 
The buoyant hope, that genius ever fetls 


And yet to know that we must quell those feelings 
With phantom shapes of prudence, worldly cate— 


Alas, that circumstance has power té pait 
The destiny of true lovers! 


Yonder rock 


et wih ities, Hecht wnharey oy rate weal’ 
; ‘on | Fond, faithfa' u py ! There tt stands’ 

y the laboars of producing it on By the blue Ouadalgatvtr | thé green vines 

Are like a girdle round the granité ‘pillats. 

Of its bare crags, anid its dark shadow falls 

Over an ancient castle ‘at the base. 

Its Lord had a fair Daughter, his'sdle “child; ~~ 

Her picture is in the old gallery 

The frame is shattered, but the lovely face 

Looks out in all its beauty; "tis a brow 

Fresh, radiant as the spring, —a pencilled arch, 

One soft dark shadow upon t 

A small'white hand flings back the raven curls . 

From off thé blue veined temples ; on her cheek 

There is a colout like thé moss-rése bud** - ~ 

When first it opens, ee the'sin and wiid 

Have kissed away its delicate first blush; 

And such a fairy shape, as thosé fine moulds‘ 

OF ancient Greece, whose perfect grace haé’givén 

Eternity to beauty, _ j , 

By one who loved her—an Italian boy— 

That worshipped the sweet INEz. He was one, , 


Mountain snow ; 


Tt. was drawn 


4 


ve land:—to him 


Whio had éach great and Geren gift, save gold ; 
i 


In dreaming of the path that it Will carve 

To immortality, A sweeter dream 

Soon filled the young LEANDRO’S heart : he loved, 
And all around grew paradise,—IN&z 

Became to Him existence, and her heart 

Soon yielded to his gentle constancy. 

They had roamed forth together : the bright dew 
Was on the flowers that he knelt and gave, 

Sweet tribute to his idol. A dark brow 

Was bent upon them—'tis her father's brow ! 

And Inez flung her on bis neck and wept. ‘ 
He was not one that prayers or tears iat move ; 
For he had never known that passion’s power, 

And could not pardon it in others. Love 

To him was folly and a feverish dream, 

A girl's so vain romance—he did but mock 

Its truth and its deyotion., ** You shall wi 
Your‘lady live,” he said with s¢édrnful smile, 

“ If you can bear her, ere'the sun is set, 

To yonder summit + ’tis but 4 light birthen, 

Aud { have heard that lovers can do wonders! ’” ‘ 
He deemed it might not»bes-but what has love 
E’er found impossible |. ~ + + ~'- ; 
LEANDuO took his n:istress in his arms.. 

Crowds gathered round to look on the pale youth’ 
And his yet paler Inez; but she hid 
Her face upon his bosom, and her hair, At 
Whose loose black tresses-floated on the wind, 
Was wet with tears! - - They paused to rest awhile 
Beneath a mulberry’s cool sanctuary— 

(IH omened tree, two lovers met their death 
Beneath thy treacherous shade !' “T'was in old time 
Even as now:) it spread its branches round} 

The fruit hung like dark rubies ’mid the green 
Of the thick leaves,and there like treasures shon 
Balls of bright gold; the silk-worm's surimer palace. 
LEANDRO spoke most cheerfully, and soothed 
The weeping girl beside him ; bot when next 

He lodsed her from his arms he did not sped, 


And Inez wept in agony to look 

Upon his burning brow! The.veing were swelled, 
The polished marble of those flow. ; 
Was turhed to pe ernie a drops 
Rolled over his fltished cheék—his li 


li e parched 
And moistened bat with Hoods bch wath are 
Was a convulsive gasp! She Be Be 

With the cool strearh, atid laid her cheek to his— 
Bade him renounce his periloug &ttempt, | ‘ 








have inserted thisletter from @ dis- 






Whose only star in this datk world is love! 


And said; at least they 410 ¢ 
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BALLAD—THE DYING CHIEF. 
(From a manuscript Poem.) 
—_— yoy down on the battle-plain, 
re night-winds were deeply sighing, 

And with shattered lance, by his war-steed, slain, 
Lay a youthful Chieftain dying. 
He had folded round his gallant breast 

The banner, once o'er him streaming, 
For a stoble shroud, as he sunk to rest 

On the couch that knows no dreaming. 
Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 

By the rushing uivir, 
While, dark with the blood of his last red field, 

Swept on the majestic river. 


There were hands which came to bind his wound, 
There were eyes o’er the warrior weeping ; 
But he raised his head from the dewy ground, 
Where the land’s high hearts were sleeping ! 
And “ Away!”’ he cried, “ your aid is vain, 
My soul may not brook recalling, 
I have seen the stately flower of Spain 
As the Autumn vine-leaves falling ! 


‘ } havé seen the Moorish banners wave 

O'er the halls where my youth was cherish’d ; 
I have drawn.a sword that could not save, 

I have stood where my King hath perish'd ! 
* Leave me to die with the free and brave, 

On the banks of my own bright river! 


Ye can give me nought but a warrior’s grave 
By the chainless Guadalquivir !” H. 





WINE AND WALNUTS; 
or, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap, XIII. Concluded. 
a 


A FEW MORE-WAGS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

‘Au, Ephraim,” said the Doctor, ‘if 
worthy old Unele were at uur elbow, 
he, good soul, could lend us a helping hand. 
Verily 1 think he could have furnished us 
witha History. of Caricatura, chapter and 
verse. Pray what became of that curious 
collection. of his? .To the best of my recol- 
lection he had.a complete set of all that had 
appeared up to the time of John Wilkes. 
Surely his was considered the most perfect, 
was it not?” 

‘No, Doctor, Havard. had afew which my 
Uncle Zac had not. Havard had a torn for 
caricature, and one I can just remember of 
his wife, was the completest portrait of a 
shrew—the veriest termagant that I had 
ever seen. H declared to Garrick, 


that it was a better character than his own 
citizen's wife in the famous picture of Noon. 
sald say but he painted it when he 


* Yes,’ 


:|I can yo ae the humour of our good- 


like!’ said she—‘ Poor Mister Havard! now 


natured friend Captain Grose, when he talks 
of a. woman and her husband ;’ adding, with 
a kind pat on Garrick’s cheek, ‘Well, my 
dear Petruchio, you. can perform wonders 
with your frow brow,’ puckering her own 
ot! brows, and doubling her little delicate 

; ‘but I defy you to tame such a Catherine 
as this—No, no, my dearest Davy, this is a 
step beyond your art!’ 

‘© What could induce Garrick to take so 
particularly to poor Havard?’ said the Coun- 
sellor—‘ he was but one of the low comedians ; 
yet every one who used to visit Roscius, 
occasionally met Billy Havard at his table. 
Surely there must have been something beyond 
his acting to account for this particular re- 
gard, for Master Garrick was rather select 
in the choice of his table-guests, methinks.” 

*¢ Why, Counsellor, I can answer you that,” 
said the Doctor. “I remember Havard— 
Billy Havard, as he was called—Sir, he was 
what is termed a low comedian, but he was 
very original in his parts, and moreover a 
very proper object of Garrick’s affection ; 
for he was not only mild and urbane, but a 
sensible man, very respectable in his man- 
ners, and had amassed a fund of original 
entertainment from seeing with promptitude 
all that was ridiculous, and relating what he 
saw with the gravest comicality—with that 
unchangeable muscle with which that para- 
gon of wit and dry humour, George Selwyn, 
used to entertain. He was unfortunate, more- 
over—a deserving, but a sadly disappointed 
man; and Davy Garrick, who in spite of all 
that is said to the contrary, had a feeling and 
generous heart, regarded him for his mis- 
fortunes and estimable qualities, and,was his 
best and truest friend. I knew poor Havard 
well.” 

**You have done justice to Garrick’s se- 
lection,” said the Counsellor, “ and I thank 
you, Docthor. Yes, Sir, Garrick, I know, was 
ever ready to countenance private worth. To 
be sure the stage could boast of many higlily 
respectable private characters in his day. 
His reformation of manners behind the scenes 
piles another stone on the monument of his 
fame. -Docthor, I have often thought that 
Mister Alexander Pope was not in any sort 
justified in his merciless attack upon Colley 
Cibber,'in his Dunciad, for speaking to that 
point, sure. Mister Colley Cibber was the 
tirst reformer of the stage—Yes, he main- 
tained order in his dramatic corps, and his 
company, with few exceptions, was as re- 
spectable in private ‘life, as admirable for 
dramatic talent. No, the players were not 
dissolute, it was the young men of family and 
fashion, who by prescription from the time 
of the reprobate Charles, the second of that 
name, obtruded themselves behind the scenes, 
who got the theatre into disrepute, and which 
Mister Colley, as soon as he obtained the 
management at Lincoln’s Inn, reformed with 
virtuous boldness, at the hazard of his life, 
and then the: Green-room again became re- 
spectable.* We must bear in mind that in his 
day your young sprigs of: fashion wore their 
swords, and. among them were no small 
sprinklings of bloods and mohawks, such as, 
with all the vices of the present age, we very 
rarely sce disgrace our young men of fashion. 
No, Sirs, that. audacious,. open, bare-faced 

igacy which -pestered taverns and 
pies:Senme gine - or eighty years ago, is 
nown now, happily, only by distant report ; 











s| and I think we owe the reformation of mau- 


ners among the young men of rank mainly to 
these reformers of the stage. 


tation which so long hung about the protes- 
sion of a player,” continued the Counsellor ; 
“for at all times, even from Shakespeare, 
have we had those who wore the saat at 
buskin, who have been held in esteem by 
good and distinguished men. It is not just 
to condemn one profession more than another 
for the misconduct of its worst members ; but 
somehow, perhaps frofn the publicity of their 
calling, the stage-players have been the least 
fairly dealt by as a community.” 

‘Why, Counsellor,” replied the Doctor, 
“this may likely be accounted for on ‘the 
score of the immoral cast of the drama itself’, 
and we must forgive the public at large for a 
prejudice that would arise naturally enough 
from this ; for it is only a small portion who 
trouble themselves with philosophic reflec- 
tions on pnblic manners ; and we are none, 
even the me of us, too much addicted to the 
making of charitable allowance for the ap- 
parent failings of our neighbours, whether it 
be of players or preachers. Hence when 
ladies were found to play the parts in some 
of Beaumont and Fietcher’s, Dryden’s and 
Congreve’s, Vanburg’s, and other fashionable 
writers’ obscene comedies, such as prevailed 
from the time of the Restoration to the time 
of Garrick, and some few before, we are not 
to feel surprised that the public should mix 
the private morals of the performer with the 
character assumed. Even now, that the pro- 
fession is justly rescued from the prejudices 
against actors and acting, I cannot say but 
that if I had to do with the’ stage, I should 
set my face mainly against a lady’s playing a 
part in breeches—Sir, it is not necessary—it 
argues bad taste, and can tend to no good,” 

“T am entirely of your opinion, worthy 
Docthor ; it can tend to no other purposes 
but to gratify a worse than idle curiosity, and 
to put money in the manager’s pocket ; for 
surely no lady who has a due regard for her 
reputation, can court to be trick-ed ont for 
such ametamorphose. I know my old friend 
Garrick had no relish for this custom of 
changing of sexes; and when he was posed 
by the question, Why then do you allow 

rs. Woffington to play Sir Harry Wildair? 
he was reduced to answer by a subterfuge 
which no lady now on the stage, I shonlid 
hope, would bear to hear-—‘ Why Peg,’ said 
Davy, ‘is so used to the company of men, 
that she is most herself in breeches!’ 

“Did it ever occur to you, Docthor, that 
the ingenious art of burlesque-painting might 
have, in some degree, owed its origin to the 
stage? Indeed I have a notion that the stage 
had a great deal to do with it; and I will 
show you on what I ground this hypothesis, 
which, I believe on my conscience, if it be 
not too egotistical to say it, is purely a specn- 
lation of mine own, be it worth little or much. 
“ Now, Sirs, then—first and firstly—Let 
me see, where shall we commence ?—Now I 
have the cue, Sirs. Look you, Sirs—when 
the dramatic Muse first broke away from the 
trammels of the church, and went beating the 
secular bushes and briers for game, then, 
Sirs, the spirits of Absurdity and Nonsense, 
which under the cover of your monks and 
friars had so long usurped the drama, figuring 
away in your profane mysteries, alias sacred 
interludes, took their flight from the stage, 
such as it was, and your play-wrights drew 





up the. curtain of nature, and your play- 


‘‘T have often marvelled at the bad rope: 
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actors; under their dictation, showed the 
vices and follies of mankind as in a mirror. 

“ Now certainly the original merit is due 
to these ingenious, these observant play- 
wrights, who first depicted the follies and 
absurdities, the eccentricities or preposterous 
inconsistencies, which marked the characters 
of certain of their compeers, whether in high 
life or low life ; and to what they so sensibly 
conceived, the actors added the finishing 
touches: hence the audiences were taught 
tosee through other men a highly-coloured 
portrait of their own individual failings. 

“ Now, Sirs, having proceeded thus far, let 
us drive our hypothesis a little further. The 
authors drew their characters from the life ; 
so then do I verily conceive did the actors, 
whose business it was to personate those cha- 
racters, go to life for prototypes. He that. 
had to play a lecherous old man, an old beau, 
a coxcomb, a bully, a fribble or a fop, sought 
for such in society, and having found them, 
studied their actions, mood, manner, and 
gait ; and to impress their auditors with their 
imitations, overcharged the characters, and 
gave to each a current stamp, by which they 
might for ever after be known. 

“To carry these imitations home was not 
the work of a single day. The stage wanted 
the painted scene, and the actors the studied 
costume; but these collateral helps being 
provided, which was not until after the re- 
turn of Charles, then the stage was preparing 
a sort of school for the painter, and it wanted 
only a Hogarth to enter himself a disciple. 
It would naturally, methinks, occur to a mind 
like his, on beholding the lively personifica- 
tions of human vice and folly, to attempt a 
dramatic style by means of his own art. 

“Thismay be a very far-fetched hypothesis, 
Docthor. I would not rob our Hogarth of one 
jot of his original merit—no, not a tittle of 
his fair-earned fame. But I cannot but think 
(whatever his original genius might have de- 
vised, even had he lived in any age,) that 
the wonderful state of comic acting at his 
day—the grand epoch, perhaps, of that hu- 
morous work—had something to do with 
drawing forth that latent talent for satire and 
—— which has left him an unrivalled 
ame. » 


“Why, Sir,” replied the Doctor, “I am 


not much — to ascribing the inventions 
of men of rare genius to second causes, 
for perhaps we are usually wrong in these 
speculations ; but I do'think with you, that 
Hogarth might likely have had his turn for 
satire, which I verily think he inherited 
nature, without regard to metaphysical 
doubts on such matters, mainly strengthened 
by the state of acting in his day. For I 
remember having heard Woodward say to 
Davy Garrick, ‘Sir, the praises which we 
comic actors obtain (and myself in particnlar,) 
would be more sparingly bestowed by the 
public, I fear, had they seen the clever dogs 
of the last century; for their’s was the 
original school, from which, in spite of our- 
selves, we are in some sort the copyists. 
huey, established the whining voice, the 
ling gait, the fidgetting action, just 
sufficiently enendhanget to suit the . stage. 
They were all originals, for each had, like 
ine painters of old, to establish a style of 
own; and every generation of actors have 
somewhat the mannerism of these founders 
of the art, from having each studied a 
favourite master, until what was adopted at 
first has been perpetuated by increased ex- 
aggeration ; so multiplied ‘casts from casts, 


-him a hint for positions. 





by every accumulation of the plaster, grow 
farther and farther from the truth. And this 
is not so much the fault of us actors as of the 
public. The old critics will talk and talk of 
this one’s manner, and of that, until no man 
dares to be purely original.’” 

‘¢ That was very modest, and no less can- 
did of Woodward, Docthor. -Woodward I 
remember well; he was a sensible, modest 
man, and, as I thought, an incomparable 
actor—very natural in some characters—as 
close to nature as the stage would well ad- 
mit. And I cannot easily conceive how some 
pieces could be more faithfully represented 
than on the boards of Old Drury, in the 
zenith of Garrick’s management. 

“Yes, I cannot but think Hogarth derived 
a great deal .from his acquaintance with 
players. Garrick, I know, frequently gave 
I do not mean to 
say that he was beholden to any one for the 
invention of his moral dramas, or for his bur- 
lesque designs ; but the lively humour of the 
actors at the club at Spiller’s Head, and the 
other houses frequented by the comedians 
with whom he so much associated in his early 
days, could not fail to enrich his fancy, and 
improve his skill for seizing on the outré, and 
helping him to touch it off to the life. 

**T remember hearing an old play-goer, 
when I was a youngster, relate, that Jack 
La-guerre, who was one of the greatest 
humorists of the early part of the last 
century, used to say to Dick Estcourt— 
‘Come, my noble Providore,’—Dick was pro- 
vidore to the Beef-steak Club—‘ Come, my 
noble, give us a phiz.’ 

*¢¢ What will you have, Jack ?’—‘ Let me 
see—I want to raise half a guinea for a din- 
ner to-morrow at the Devil.’—*‘ Well, but have 
you found a customer ?’—‘ O, trust me for 
that—old Woodward (Dr. Woodward) is m 
banker; I can always get him to give cash 
for a ten-and-sixpenny draft when I am put 
to the push.’ 

‘* ¢ Well then, Jack, what will you have ?* 
—‘ Why, a drunken deputy of Port-soken, 
brought home by two watchmen.’ Dick im- 
mediately put on a vacant face in a half- 
muddled state. ‘That will not do,’ said 
Jack— it is stupid enough, but——’—‘ Well, 
well,’ said Dick, ‘ we must give the hero of 
the ward another magnum bonnm;’ then 
metamorphosing his face, with a hiccough, 
into the most drivelling drunkard that ever 
mistook the Monument for London-stone, 

“ Jack sketched this off with dispatch. 
* Now for a watcliman, Dick.’—‘ Well, boy, 
what countryman will you have ?’—‘ An Hi- 
bernian, Dick. —* Here he is, Jack,’ changing 
his face into the wild stare of a weather- 
beaten Tipperary-man. ‘ Now, Dick, I have 
dispatched Pat—‘ Give me his comrade.’ The 
same question, “Of what country will you 
have him ?’—‘ Why, what say you to a west- 
countryman’ —‘ Here goes then;’ and a 
moon-visaged clodpole of Dartmoor stares 
Jack in the face. 

**Now then for madam, the deputy’s 
wife.’’ There said the facetious actor, taking 
off his wig, and tying bis handkerchief over 
his bald pate by way of cap, at once ex- 
hibiting. a face of anxiety, changing sud- 
denly to anger on beholding her fuddied 
lord; accompanying the countenance with— 
‘O, Mis—Mis—Mister Deputy Dackenfield, 
these sad—sad—sad doings will bring me to 
the grave.’ . 
“This said Master Estcourt, I have heard 
my grandfather say, was the most-inimitable 
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mimic that had ever appeared on the stage ; 
and that although he was not to be compared 
to his predecessor, old Johu Lacy, as an 
actor, nor to his bottle-companion, the comic 
Joe Haynes, yet he made a great income out 
of his mimicry. Yes, Sirs, I have heard my 
grandfather say, when he was a bencher at 
the Temple, that they used to club sometimes 
five, sometimes ten pounds, in crown pieces, 
as a compliment for Dick’s imitations, with a 
good dinner at the Devil Tavern, and plenty 
of claret into the bargain. These young har- 
risters—choice spirits many of them in that 
tavern-going age, no doubt—used to get 
Dick Estcourt, under a disguise, into the 
courts ; I say disguise, for every one knew 
Dick in propria persone, and the rogue used to 
catch the manner and gesture of the topping 
counsellors, and even of the Jud - 
selves, and by a little exaggeration, play 
them off to the roaring delight of these gay 
Templars. 

‘« Faith,” added the Counsellor, ** who can 
doubt but he had an ample gellery of origi- 
nals in the courts of law; for with all my 
respect for that profession, which I have 
never ceased to sorrow at quitting so early 
in life—a profession that has produced so 
many, many great and good men, which, I 
fear, had no great loss in me—yet, upon my 
conscience, I think I-have witnessed in my 
time as much strange, unaccountable, wink- 
ing and blinking physiognomical contortion: 
and comical gesture, under the gravity of 
the legal wig—yes, more professional oddity 
of this kind and character, than in all the, 
other learned and scientific bodies put up in 
a heap—not excepting the antiquarian bodies 
as constituted of yore, of which I have so 
long been an useless, not to say unworthy 
member.” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


Tue field of literature is just now uncom- 
monly sterile. Politics absorb all other sub- 
jects, obtrude everywhere, and invade even 
the theatre. No play obtains much attention 
if it does not offer some allusions to the events 
and circumstances of the day. Songs and 
fables are alike political. Formerly the gay 
chansonniers of France invoked Bacchus and 
the Loves ; but now they sing the inspira- 
tions of the tenth Muse. In » the com- 

sers set politics to music, and one ‘of them 

as just published a sonata entitled Une Scance 
de la Chambredes Députés,dédié a MM. les Electewrs, 
In spite’of this universal tendency, every day 
witnesses the perme of some new literary 
and theatrical journal: on what the editors 
found-their hopes of success it is difficult to 
imagine. You may wish to know the number 
and the merits of these minor periodicals. 

In the first place stands Le Miroir des Spec- 
tacles, des Lettres, des Meurs et des Arts, ‘edited 
by M. M. Arnauit, the author of Marius, &c. 
Jouy, author of the Hermits, &c. and Emanuel 
Dupaty. This Miroir is eminently polished : 
no work in France contains more wit, taste,’ 
ingenuity, gaicty; the number of subscribers 
is consequently very large. I must not omit 
however, that it is by authority banished al 
the reading stalls of the gard 
leries. Next comes Le Courier des Spectacles, 
This sheet is edited by several young writers, 
and does them credit : many of its articles are 
ee and -— criticisms are - 

an honourable impartiality. Le Journal 
des Thédtres lives by seandal. 4 hag under- 





taken to attack the most distinguished actors, 





|. HE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


vy Nays Duchesnois.— 
a than.ajournal, I 
abuse of the most 
1arac who sufficiently 
is t which, ts pages in- 

motto of this journal is Le laurier 
préserver de la foudre ; and the world 
‘ editors, in faith of their own 
mn, good care to put a con- 

e top om the office where they 
calunmnies.—L’ Album merits par- 
ice; wit.and taste preside at the 
articles, and.it is of course 

‘favour with the ladies.—Le Reveil, 

: ‘M. Ancelot, has not hitherto bad 
the good fortune to reveiller many subscribers ; 
for ling to.the old proverb, * Ou il n’ya 
rien avin $es droits. swe Fansews an Les Ar. 
ivesde ar wmediocrity.—L’ Apollon, 
odie ese Thésvlon notwithstanding its 
presumptuous motto, Nec pluribus impar, is 
written with the bon ton of the lobbies ‘of our 
little, theatres aud the goo taste of the 
tavern,—-We have further, Les lettres Cham- 
ry nul des lettres, &c.; but 

most intrepid amateurs of journals dare 
venture on these insipid publications. 
will perceive that we do not want spe- 


not 
¥ 


uv 
calor. literatute ; but too few engage 
these. entérprizes with impartiality and 


dani, ov Da ama are ‘essential to 


‘Extracts from preceding Letters. 
After eight or ten days of perpetual distri- 
sin the colleges and private instita- 
tioas (which are ired tosend their pupils 
to. the colleges,) public Sitting of the 
French Academy takes place, This Sitting 
is always numerously attended. Since the 
toration, it has taken place on the festi- 
val of St. Louis ; and in conformity with an 
old custom, .whiely the Royal Government has 
revived, .on. the: morning of the festival:a 
ayric on St. Louis is delivered for the 
Revdemy. one of the churches, The public 
1g. is afterwards held, and consists of 
mee won of the wives. who have 
won the prizes of eloquence and poetry pro- 
posed by the Academy, and the’ reading of 
a compositions. Previous to the 
BB ps the Academy distributed a prize 
of virtue, which was founded by.a magistrate 
de Montyon who died a tew years ago. 
‘ in pinned spring rer seized 
u i g overthrow of the State, 
the volent founder has, since the return 
of the Royal » created a new prize; 
e few years past, the Academy 
Sitting, rewarded some vir- 
. ] prevent in Pog ae ranks 
of society, Dn his Correspondence 
Litteraire, ridicules this.custom ; and truly it 
seems very absned for a set of literary men, 
v <a es to preserve the purity 
i language, to be engaged in 
ra hig from obscurity, and distri- 
buting medals as the reward of good actions. 


© Thus, for English friend tells us 
Nea bar eh elie ‘there 

ut few idles, but eo ht 
mar sa 

Soon soogh for on 

no doubt aniong our country- 
, ‘Such a thing 

, or not done at all: par- 

; attention is 
would not find 


tnous action 








Tt is ludicrous enough to read in the pro- 
gramme of the Academy, that next year a 
medal. worth 1000 francs will be awarded, 
par that it is peseteary te sf gla to pos as perpe- 
secretary, before the 1st July, $s i 

the virtuous Bs Pel Thus the amateursof pant | 
are invited to‘ bring forward their proofs of 
bein virtuous. reward of this year was 
divided between two poor and aged females, 
one of whom had taken home and maintained, 
during a protracted illness, an aged man, 
destitute of all means of support; and the 
other is a servant, who, out of the savings of 
her wages, maintains her old master, who 
has become the victim of indigence and in- 
firmity. ; 

TTT 

THE DRAMA. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—This splendid 
Teniple of the Dramatic Mases opened on 
Tuesday, with the single alteration in its ex- 
ternal form (the absorption of the basket into 
the Dress Circle,) which we mentioned last 
week. Nevertheless, such is its original 
beauty and ‘spléndour, that we never can 
look’ ut it, even after a short absence, with- 
out feelings of great admiration. Those feel- 
ings atigment as its various excellencies are 
developed during the representations ; when 
the rich and appropriate scenery, the brilliant 
and correct costumes, the skilful and clock- 
work-like mahagement of the details in every 
department, the sterling qualities 'and talents 
of long-established ‘and justly-prized, or of 
new’ and able performers, present a tout- 
ensemble of theatrical excellence such as it 
has never been our good fortune to see ri- 
valled elsewhere, at home or abroad. : 

The play was Twelfth Night, in which the 
only changes were the Sit Toby of Mr. Bart- 
ley, and the Olivia of Miss Love; both cér- 
tainly far inferior to their prototypesin Emery 
and Miss Stepliens. The several Actors were 
hailed by the audience, on their entries, with 
those demonstrations of welcome to which a 
remembran¢e of the pleasure they had often 
given entitled ‘them. There is something 
grateful and gratifying i these recognitions, 
which always rendets the beginning of a 
theatrical season interesting -to the mind, 
beyond the common simulation of the Stage. 
For the time, the feelings thus ebullient are 
real; and with troth it may be said of many 
hearts, both on and off the Stage, 

«“ There is no acting here.” 
And in verity the individuals thus noted on 
Tuesday well merited the cheers they re- 
ceived, We will read the Bill, and briefly (as 
this play could not excuse criticism,) state 
“the why.’ 

Duke Orsino, Mr. Abbott, who with greater 
abilities for the highest walk than many who 
have asserted their claims to that range, has 
modestly lent himself to the second order of 
characters, and in every branch of the drama 
rendered them important, and himself a most 
deserving favourite of the public. His Or- 
sino is feeling and gentlemanlike ; all that 
the part admits, its.poetical passages effec- 
tively delivered, and its whole demeanour 
true to.nature and Shakespeare. 

Valentine, Mr, Taylor; Curio, Mr. Pyne: 
two parts which ouly admit of that har- 
monious illustration which these gentlemen 
are so competent to produce. 

ir Toby Belch, Mr. Bartley—as we have 

dy an unfortunate debit “ at this Theatre.” 
The character isa very difficult one, and it is 
not congenial to this actor’s style. Sir Toby 








is more of a.sot than a blusterer, and Mr, B. 
makes him more of a blusterer than a sot, 
Even in Emery’s hands we did not acknow. 
ledge the likeness to Shakespeare’s draught ; 
and in his successor the resemblance {eli 
still more into the Bobadil cast. 

Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, Mr. Blanchard— 
as near as possible to perfection. We are, 
accustomed to Blanchard’s excellence, or we 
rate it more highly, and hear it eulogised 
more loudly. There are two criterions of an 
actor’s talents—in his performance of the old 
sterling authors, and in his personation of 
new parts. If we try Blanchard on both 
points, we hardly know his equal on the 
Stage. Whatever of modern fashion can be 
enriched. by a chaste and pleasing humour, 
finds him on the first night easy, judicious, 
and entertzining; and in the olden plays 
his judgment and execution are alike ¢on- 
spicuous. It is to tell hew superior his 
Sir Andrew is, when we declare that we 
could find no fault in it, except that he did 
not exhibit the precise (antiquarian) steps of 
the Galliard and Corranto in his scene with 
Sir Toby. 

Sebastian, Mr. Parsloe; Antonio, Mr.Chap- 
man ; Roberto, Mr. Jetiries ; and Friar, Mr. 
Atkins. Of these useful parts, we can only 
say that they were sustained by useful re- 
presentatives. 

Malvolio, Mr. Farren; a fine, but perhaps 
over-wrought study. The little that Mr. F, 
superadds, todraw plaudits from the galleries 
and split the ears of the groundlings, is no 
more than sense too often sacrifices to sound 
upon the Boards. To compensate for this, he 
has struck out a rich original portrait of the 
fantastic Steward, and given a general key 
to the character which few understood till 
he performed it so well. In his line he isa 
capital actor. 

Clown, Mr. Fawcett; done with almost 
nnwonted spirit.. There is no falling: off, no 
decay in those things which this intelligent 
and approved comedian. undertakes. »He 
begins to appertain to, what the rising gene- 
ration will-call the old School; aad heisa 
green scion of it, full of vigour, and nobly 
endowed with dramatic powers. 

Fabio, Mr. Duruset, who appears in every 
thing the gentleman and beantiful songster. 
Solanio, Mr, Comer; Benvolio, Mr, Tinney. 
The former has nothing to do; the latter 
only to lend his fine bass voice to some milsi- 
cal compositions. Page, Master Longhurst, 
sweetly heard in a serenade. 

Viola, Miss M. Tree ; a charming creature, 
whose delicious tones seem tobe strengthe 
and confirmed since last we listened to them. 
Her acting in this play is very simple and 
captivating ; and especially in the song, “ Bid 
me-discourse,” all the varied enchantments 
of a pipe at once singular, liquid, and las- 
cious, are thrown upon the ear. 

Olivia, Miss Love. Is meritorions, but 
suffers so much from comparison, that we 
would do her injustice were we to try her by 
this standard. : 

Maria, Mrs. Gibbs ;—“ Ever fair and 
young,” Vivacity, discrimination, and play- 
fulness, combined ; yet nothing overdone or 
exaggerated. It is impossible to fancy aught 
more pleasing than this jady’s acting. 

By ‘this time, ‘we dare say, our readers 
think a Catalogue, Raisomnée @ tedious mode 
of criticising a well-known Comedy; but 
having begun it, we could-not break off at 
the. 2d or 3d Act—but we abstain, in com 
science, from the Mask of Juno and Ceres 
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introduced in the 4th, though the handsome 
Miss Resumant was. the Goddess in grain, 
(one that might make the most grombling 
and discontented landowner or farmer in 
the Empire happy,) Miss Shaw the wife of 
Jove, and the spectacle splendid as can be 
imagined. 

A Mr. Evans appeared on Wednésday, 
as Farmer Ashfield, in Speed the Plough. His 
reception was favourable; and he seems 
ossessedl of sufficient ability to prove use- 
ul in that particular line of character. As 
a drawback on excellence, we must allow 
for the novel sensations produced on a per- 
former’s mind, by the circumstance of a first 
appearance before a. London audience in a 
art marked by the talent of the late Emery. 


The announced appearance of Miss Lacy | 


in Belvidera, did not take place on Thursday 
night, and the Clandestine Marriage was the 
piece substituted. We have seldom wit- 
nessed a better sustained performance. Miss 
Foote’s Fanny, and Farren’s Lord Ogleby, 
were of admirable effect. 

Haymarket THeatre.—Last week Mr. 
Davis, such is the theatrical name of a new 
candidate for dramatic honours, made his 
debut as Macheath iu the Beggars’ Opera. 
Joining to an uncommonly fine and expres- 
sive countenatice a good person and an 
admirable voice, his reception justified his 
ambition, and seemed at once to establish 
him as a general favourite. In all the songs 
which required discrimination, taste, and 
feeling, his execution was charming; and 
the encores which followed these efforts, 
were never more genuinely earned on a first 
appearance. We are not enabled to speak 
as to the power and compass of his organ, 
or whether it could sustain him through so 
arduous a musical part in a large theatre ; 
but we can safely say that all lovers of 
melody will be delighted with his Macheath 
at the Haymarket. The Polly of that house 
offers another attraction in Miss Paton, 
whose style of singing is peculiarly adapted 
to most of the airs which belong to the 
character. We regret that this treat was 
reserved till so late in the season, that 
benefits and the approaching close must de- 
prive the town of its sufficient enjoyment. 

THe ExGutsu Orera Hovse was to con- 
cinde a season, highly creditable to its 
management and performances, last night. 


The English actors perform quietly in the 
wretched little Salle in the rue Chantereine. 
They give a poor idea of English acting, 
and their theatre is fatal to their popularity ; 
their talents appear very mediocre, and, 
poor creatnres, I believe they have but two 
scenes int the world to shitt.—Miss Penley 
is rather a favourite -with the French.-- - - 

Letter from Paris 
aa ATR ES SRE TE 
VARIETIES. 

During the past week only four volumes, 
price twenty shillings, have been published 
in London, 

translation of the Life of Ali Pasha, 
such as we recommended a fortnight ago, 
has heen announced ; aud the publishers 
Write to us, that the Memoir will be en- 
larged with additional matter. 

new edition, with several valuable ap- 
ta of The Saxon Chronicles, by the 
press, - Ingram, is about to issue from the 








The popular comedy, entitled The Four 
Ages, has been published at Paris, and has a 
very extensive sale.—The numerous mutila- 
tions dictated by the censure, have octa- 
Sioned some confusion in what is called 
marche of the play. .M. Merville has painted 
with a master’s hand childhood and youth ; 
but critics contend that he ought to have 
qhosen characters more noble and eleyated 
fpr mature and old age.—His man is an 
alnbitious adventurer, who scruples at no- 
thing to gain his end; and his eld man a 
miserable miser, who only liyes to heap 
hoard on hoard. 


The bed of the River Seine has been so 


|dry for several montlis, that a steam-vessel of 


very shallow draught (about four feet) could 
not perform a yoyage. 

A letter from Sierra Leone mentions that 
Captain Laing, of the R. African L. In- 
fantry, was then engaged on a mission in 
the Soolima Loosoo country, hitherto un- 
visited by any European. His journey was 
connected with mercantile speculations, 
rather than with science. 

A showman, who has been exhibiting an 
Elephant at Marseilles, infected with the 
common Mania of Politics, which is now 
rendering France wretched and detestable, 
announced the departure of his caravan by 
a bill headed ‘‘ Ultimatum del’ Elephant.” 

Refined Phraseology.—A modern French wri- 
ter calls a lady liberal of her favours to all 
mankind, “a woman of expausive sensibility”? !! 

A French Journal (Journal de Paris) of the 
23d ult. gives the following list of the Lon- 
don Theatres : — “ King’s-Théatre, Drury- 
Lane, Covent-Garden; ces trois théatres 
sont royaux; viennent ensuite English-Opéra- 
House ; Hay-Market, Surrey’s-Théatre, Co- 
hourg’s-Théatre, Sans Pareil, Ulympic Thé- 
atre, Adelphi, Sadd ev’s-Well, Ashley-Thé- 
atre; Regent’s Théatre et Rotalsy.” By 
way of dramatic intelligence, it is added, that 
Drury Lane is the cradle of Garrick, Siddons, 
Kemble, and Kean; and that Charles Kemble 
performs there the “ grands-réles” in comedy, 
while Mac-Ready, at Covent Garden, the rival 
of Kean, plays the grands-réles in tragedy. 
The same article makes the late Mr. Sheridan 
an actor before he was an M.P.!! Braham, 
or rather Broham, is fixed at the English 
Opera House ; and the well-informed writer 
is hardly correct in a single fact of his state- 
ment! So much for news. 

French Pun.—At one of .the representa- 
tions by the English actors at Paris, a 
person asked the mame of the tradegy, 
“Othello, or the Moor of’ Venice,” to which an 
Anglomane instantly replied, *‘* Othello, ou 
la- Mort doit Venir.” 


A Medical Opinion. —An unfortunate man, 
who had never drunk water enough to war- 
want the disease, was redticed to such astate 
by dropsy, that a consultation of the physi- 
cians was held upon his case. They agreed 
that tapping was necessary, and the poor 
patient was invited to submit to the opera- 
tion, which he seemed inclined to do in spite 
of the entreaties of his son, a boy of seven 
years old. ‘Oh, Father, Father, do not let 
them tap you, (screamed the Urehin, in ap 
agony of tears)—do any thing, but do not 
let them tap you!” “* Why, my dear? (said 
the afflicted parent) it will do me good, 


I shalllive long in heaith to make yon happy.” 
** No, Father, no, you will not: there never 
was any thing tapped in our house that lasted 
longer than a week.” 





METROROLOGICAL bag ee 


SEPTEMBER, | Thermomeeter.|° Raronieter’s, 
Thursday 19} from 48 te 65) 80°08 to 30°04 
Friday 20| from 45 to 65 | 20-96 to 20° 
Saturday 21| from 43 to 66 | 29°88 to 29° 
Sunday 22) from 89 to 64} 29°84 to 20°85 
Monday 23] froin 52 to bi 29:78 to 33 
Tuesday = 24| from 52 to 60 [29°35 to 29° 
Wed. 25! from 51 to 58} 29-29 to 2042 

Rain fallen ,875 of an inch, 
Thursday 26 ‘from 41 to 59; 29°65 to 29°88 
Friday 27 |from 42 to 59 | 30°05 td 30°15 


80°15 to 30°08 
30-00 to 29°90 
20°82 to 29°72 


trom 44 to 56 
fyom 45 te 59 
from 41 to 62 


Saturday 28 
Sunday 29 
Monday 30 
Oct.Tuesday 1 | from 39 to 62 | 29°68 to 29°60 
Wednesday 2\from 49 to 65|29°74 . stat. 
Anuorth-easterly wind prevailing ; the weather 
generally cloudy. Clear at times. 
On the th, at 10h 24’ 23°; Jupiter’s Ist Satel- 
lite will be eclipsed ; and his 2d at 12h 5! 32", 
On the i0th, at 13h 26’ 297, 4p A 3d Satel. 
lite will be eclipsed ; and at 15h36° 46", the same 
Satellite will emerge from his shadow. 
Edmonton. Joun ApdAms. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Answers to private Corres pohdents;&e. rext week. | 
‘Phe padlock will open. Remember the \s 
A Selene of Communications ‘are sub judice ; and 
silence must generally be taken as dissent and conse- 
quent destruction; though we sometimes*keep articiés 
for more congenial occasions. 

Beta has our thanks. “Fhe Journal of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Woodville has been pnblished. The lines on Greece 
are unwillingly laid aside. : ' 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price: 2s. 

VERSES on thé DEATH of PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. By BERNARD BARTON, 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & ar : 

By whom also is ie poblished, price 7s. 3d edit. of 
POEMS, by tlie same Anttor, 





Price 5s. in -bds. .- 
TABLES of INTEREST at Four per Cent. 
By JOSEPH ‘KING, 
Author of the' Five per Cent Interest Tables, 
Sold: by the following Booksellers: —Lé ; 
Hurst, & Co. Paternoster-row; John: Richardson, 
Royal Exchange ¥ and James M- Richardson, Cornhill. 


In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bids. with a pores Authors Haake, 
NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION 
TRIPOLI in Barbary, to the We 
of EGYPT, in 1817, by the Bey of Tri 
e 








‘a. Frontier 


: in Letters 
to Dr. any of G rir. CELLA. MLD. 
PAOLO A D. 
Miraician Attendant on the Rey. 
With an Appendix, containing. Instructions for 
Navigating the Great Syrtis. 
Translaied from the Italiap, by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 
London: Printed for Joba & Arthar Arch, Cornhill. 


In Foolscap, ea at Hs. bds: . 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR through the 

NETHERLANDS to PARIS,, in 1821, ' 
By the Author of “ Magic Lantern,” “ Sketches and 


Fi ents,” &¢, . 

Printed for Longman Hurst ‘Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
f Whom may i 

Sketches and Frazments. In Foolscap 8yo. 7s., bds. 





nthe f , 
AWew Edition of The Magic Lantern. Foolscep Gyo. 


In 3 vols. price 16s.6d, 
THE WORLD in MINIATURE, The 
Fifth Division of this e¥ and popular Series, 
comprehénding PERSIA} a De tion of the 
tae of the Heople af’ that Covnirys  Mlasyated 
Cc. e eo 0 3 

with ‘Phitty coloured Plates of Costumes, ee. 
Sixth ion. —On the Ist November will be pub- 
lished, Vol. I. price 8s. of RUSSIA, illustrated With 





Fighteen elegant coloured En: of 4 
&e. To be'completed in Four Monthly Volumes, 1 
Seventy-two Plates, os 


Printed for R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, London; 
d sold by all Bookselle' P 


rh. 
hom way be had, the preceding Divisions of the . 
and |*F".™ above fuietestfig Benes, onbieting of : 


Miyria and Dalmatia, 2 vols. 32 col. ies, 12s. ¢ 
Western Africa, 4 vols. 47 coloured bs, 12: Ie, 
Turkey, 6 vols. 73 coloured + | 
Hindoostan, 6 vols. 103 coloured Plates, 2. 8s. 
Persia, 3 vols, with 3) colented Plates, 169. 6d, 
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comparison with the most 
many in which “ The Ob- 
has pre-eminently conspicuous in this 
way will suffice to shew that the present appeal is 
grounded upon no idle or fictitious foandation. Many 
of these efforts must be still fresh in the recollection of 
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, 
cording to their merit, we may say the extraordinary 
sale of “ "The Observer ” affords pn thn proof :— 

In “ The Observer” first appeared a full réport of 
the J upon the body of the late Samuel Whit- 
bread, . which occurred early in the week, but 
which d the notice of the whole of the rest of 


In “ The Observer’? appeared, on the day imme- 
diately succeeding the inquiry in the Sheriff’s Court, 
the Trial of “ The Earl of eberry v. Sir Henry 
Mildmay,” for Crim. Con. to the extent of ten co- 
lumns, a circumstance unprecedented in the history of 
Sunday News . 

In “ The Observer” also appeared, at subsequent 
periods, a vast number of other important trials, which 
took e in the same Court, and which were unno- 
ticed by the other Papers till ** The Observer” was 


In “ The Observer” first appeared the Trial of 
Cochrane, at Guildford, to the extent of seven 
columns, which Trial did not finish till Saturday after- 
noon, and which was obtained by express. 

In“ The Observer” first appeared the Verdict in 
the Case of th, who, with his associates, was 
tried for High Treason at Derby. The verdict in this 
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formations had been filed by the Attorney General, for 
tive Tea, Coffee, Pepper, and other arti- 
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Observer,” for the first time, appeared. 
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State of the Agriculture of the 
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In “ The Observer,” tor the first time, and excly. 
sively, app d the p dings of several Court 
M which had escaped the notice of other Jour. 
nals, of which the last, and not the least interesting, 
was the Trial of Lieut-Colonel Gore, at Portman 





them } Barrack 


8. 

In “ The Observer,” exclusively, appeared the first 
authentic announcement of the intention of her late 
Majesty, Queen Caroline, to return from the Continent 
to this country, accompanied with an accurate Memoir 
of her Majesty. This was followed by many other ox. 
clusive communications of the same character, obtained 
through the medium of the Reporter of “ The Ob- 
server,” who proceeded to France for that pu . 

In “ The er” first appeared the intelligence 
of her Majesty’s arrival at St. Omer’s, obtained by 


xpress. 

‘In the Monday’s Observer first, exclusively, appear. 
ed an account of the termination of Mr. Brougham’s 
negotiations with her Majesty at St. Omer’s. Her Ma 
jesty’s subsequent departure for Calais: em 

and arrival at Dover—obtained by an express of ex. 
traordinary speed, which quitted Calais on the Su 
night in an open boat—reached Dover at half-past ten 
the next morning, and arrived at the Observer Office 





nd brat the bey a ; The Reporter. of 

“ The Observer ” was the only gentleman employed 

the London Press on this important occasion. " 
In “ The Observer” sub 1 dl 





eee, rr 

most detailed accounts of every thing connected with 
her Majesty’s affairs; and “* The Observer” was the 
first to publish the charges against Her Majesty, stated 
by the Attorney General in the House of Lords, o 
the Saturday, to the extent of five columns, when all 
the other Sunday Papers extracted their short accounts 
from the evening papers of the same day. 

“ ‘The Observer,”’ in double papers, afterwards con- 
tained the whole of her Majesty’s ‘Trial, with the 
speeches of Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman, verba- 
tim, and tc an extent not even attempted by any other 
branch of the London Press. 

Finally, “ The Observer” published the best and 
most interesting details of every circumstance connect- 
ed with her Majesty's Death and Funeral. 

Donk, Monday oo was the first to ee 
‘al to give the most copious particulars of 
Death’ ot the Mara is of Londonderry ; and on the sub- . 
sequent San to’ publish the most accurate account 
of this melancholy occurrencé, with a Memoir of the 
nis, to the extent of fourteen columns. , 

The tors of “ The Observer,” however, must 
here close their very circumscribed notice of the inon- 
merable instances in which “ The Observer” has 
proved its just pretensions to the confidence and 
port of the Public. I the limit to which they are now 
necessarily forced to confine this address would permit, 
their enameration of extraordinary exertions might be 
carried to an almost indefinite extent. They have only 
to add, that on many occasions, where the subjects 
would permit, copper-plate illustrations have been li- 
berally given, at an enormous cost : such was the case 
in the View of St. Helena, when Buonaparte was 
banished to that island—the View of Algiers, when 
bombarded by Lord Exmouth—the Interior of the 
House of Lords daring the Queen’s Trial ; and, sub- 

, the Interior of the House of Commons— 
four Views of the most interesting parts of the cere- 
mony of his present ny gs Coronation—the View of 

Landing in Ireland, &c. ali of which, in 
their tarn, created a demand for “ The Observer” 
almost beyond calculation. . 

If ing can be added to confirm the liberal prin- 
ciples by which the Conductors of ‘* The Observer” 
have been at all times pamarstes gn aie ‘ey 
fact, t where the importance of the subject requ 
it, ey a without hesitation sacriticed the whole df ,- 

Advertisements. 

In conclusion, it is only to be remarked, that in all 
these gigantic efforts to aratity the Readers of “ The 
Observer,” the Monday’s Edition has invariably parti- 
cipated; and it is with this knowledge that the Con- 
ductors now —s and conscientiously recom- 
ia ition of “ The Observer ” as 
one of the best Weekly Newspapers now extant. 

The price of The Monday’s srver is only Seven- 
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_ Quarter. 
by 


and by the 
part of the United Kingdom 
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] originated the 
Reporters to: all the Assizes in the Kingdom; 
from this source innumerable instances of impor- 
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